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Rural Yankee Humor. 


In the New England village that is still an 
Anglo-Saxon community of Puritan descent, 
because its nearest railroad station is ten miles 
distant, the prevailing tone is a humorous one. 
The sense of humor is developed in childhood, 
and the intellectual ambition of the men is to be 
humorous and especially good at repartee. Hence, 
at the tavern and at the village store—the agora 
and the forum of the little community—one may 
hear a verbal “tit for tat,” in which irony and 
good-natured sarcasm make the game deliciously 
humorous. A writer in the Atlantic illustrates 
this characteristic village humor by several 
anecdotes : 

Into the store one winter’s night Jake Herring, 
a shiftless fellow living in a poverty-stricken 
home on the mountain, comes to get medicine 
for his sick wife. As the medicine is handed to 
him Jake mutters something about not having 
the cash in his pocket just then to pay for it; 
but the storekeeper has a heart in his bosom and 
answers cheerfully, ““That’s all right, Jake!” 

The incident calls out from the group about 
the big stove humorous stories of Jake’s shiftless- 
ness, in which the comical tone has a counterpoint + 
of pathos. It is recalled that his old, lame black 
mare, before he built the lean-to which serves for 
a barn, was kept in cold weather in the house 
with the family. One day Jake complained that 
the dinner had been spoiled because ‘‘Old Raven 
whisked her tail through the gravy.” 

The telling of that prompted a farmer to say: 
“When the doctor went last week to see Almiry 
{Jake’s wife], he found a bushel of potatoes in 
the bed with her. It was the only place they 
had to keep them from freezing.”’ 

Old Jerry Horne, a veteran of the war, limped 
into the store one dark, chilly day in November— 
he suffered from rheumatism—and inquired: 
“Say, do any of you fellows know what became 
of Squire Tallock’s wooden leg?’”’ The squire 
had been dead many years, and the general 
opinion of the store was that the wooden leg had 
been buried with him, though one or two persons 
thought that it would probably be found in the 
attic of his late residence. 

“But what do you want to know for?” 
somebody asked. 

“Oh,” said Jerry, nursing his right knee, “I 
was only thinking that if that leg was around 
handy anywhere, I would have one of mine 
taken off, and use that instead; I believe that I 
should travel a good deal sounder.” 

Those foreigners who find fault with American 
humor on account of its exaggeration, would 
have exclaimed, had they heard Pete Lamb 
narrate his adventure with the bull, “‘Pete, you 
rival Mark Twain!” 

Peter was a romancer, but his imagination, 
running away with him, made him a humorist. 

Pete, while crossing a field, met a large, 
ferocious bull. The bull pawed the earth and 
lowered his head. Pete stood his ground till the 
bull charged; then he leaped aside, and as the 
bull shot past, grabbed the animal’s tail. Then 
began a conflict which lasted four hours. Round 
and round went the bull, and round and round 
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went Pete at the end of the tail. At times he | 
held on with one hand, and at times he used | 
| both hands. Fortunately, he had on a pair of | 
heavy, hobnailed boots; and thus, by well- | 
directed kicks, he goaded the bull to further 
madness whenever he showed symptoms of 
flagging. At last the bull dropped, exhausted, 
and in a few moments expired. 

“That bull,”’ said Pete, reaching the climax of | 
the story, gazing fiercely, as if ready to knock 
down any one who doubted, “that bull was 
worth a t-h-o-u-s-a-n-i dollars!” 


——— or 


True Love. 


One of the loveliest possible accounts of a rich 
life is to be found in Mrs. Hawthorne’s letters, | 
written after she was married to her giant 
husband. The young couple were very poor. 
Sometimes they had only nuts, fruit, and potatoes 
boiled by the husband, and underdone at that; 
but they were always supremely happy. She 
says: 

We are interrupted by no one except a short 
call, now and then, from Elizabeth Hoar, who 

can hardly be called an earthly inhabitant, and 
Mr. oneea, whose face pictured a promised 
land, and intruded no more than a sunset or a 
rich warble from a bird. We wander down to 
our sweet, id river, and we seem the only 
persons living. e sit beneath our stately trees, 
and feel as if we were the rightful inheritors of 
the old me | which had descended to us from a 
long line. The tree-tops wave a majestic welcome 
to us, and rustle their thousand leaves, like 
brooks, over our heads. 

But the bloom and fragrance of nature has 
become secondary to us, though we are lovers of 
it. Inmy husband’s face and eyes I see a fairer 
world, of which the other is a faint co) of 

In ‘the evening we are gathe together 
beneath one luminous star in the study, for we 
have a large hanging astral lamp, which 





beautifully illumines the room, with its wall of 
= yellow paper, its Holy Mother over the| 
replace, and pleasant books, and its bronze | 
vase on one of the secretaries filled with fern. 

Mr. Hawthorne reads to me. At present we | 
can only get along with the old English writers, | 
and we find that they are the hive from which | 
all modern honey is stolen. They are thick-set | 
with thought, instead of one thought serving for | 
a whole book. Shakespeare is preéminent. 
Spenser is music. We dare to dislike Milton | 
when he goes to heaven. We do not recognize ‘4 
God in his picture of Him. 

There is something so penetrating and clear in | 
Mr. Hawthorne’s fntellect Whatever is not 
worth much shows sadly, coming through such 
a medium, fit only for the ‘noblest ideas. 


——— +0. - 


Left-Handed Explanations. 


When a man knows he is morally right but 
technically wrong, his disavowal of his incorrect 
technical expression is likely to be equivocal. 
Everybody knows the story of the lawyer’s 
protest when an ignorant and mistaken judge 
accused him of contempt of the court: “On the 
contrary, your honor, I have carefully concealed 
my opinion.” An exchange represents one 
member of Congress sharply interrupting another 
with the question : 

“Does the gentleman mean to say that I lie?” 

“On the contrary,” responds the other, “I 
have too much regard e courtesies of this 
house to utter the sentiment so aptly expressed 
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The Moose-Warden’s Story. 


N the night of the thirteenth of Septem- 

ber, while we were camping at Abol, 

Maine, on the west branch of the 
Penobscot, a canoe with two men appeared in 
the river and drew in to shore a few rods above 
us. Our two guides, Charley and Steve, 
exchanged a queer look. ‘‘We’re took!” said 
Steve. “That’s Newcomb, the Moosehead 





game-warden, and his guide, Jack Holder!” 

Whit, my fellow-tourist, laughed uneasily. | 
When game-warden and sportsman meet off in | 
the wilderness in ‘‘close time,” they scan each | 
other curiously, the one thinking, “Has this | 
fellow been shooting deer or moose out of 
season hereabouts?’’ the other, “I wonder if 
this game-warden thinks I am a poacher ?” 

In truth, we felt a little queer, for the game 
laws of Maine are strict; any man worthy to 
be called a sportsman will observe them strictly, 
and we had a quarter of “lamb” in one of our 
canoes. A suspicious warden might call it 
venison ; it was, in fact, part of a deer that one 
of the guides had shot before we joined them, 
and the season for deer and moose does not 
begin till October 1st. To be fined for shooting 
out of season would be bad, but the disgrace of 
seeming to have done so, or of having con- 
sented to our guide doing so, would be worse. 
A true sportsman would no more shoot out of 
season than he would pick pockets, though 
many “cads’’ who try to pass as gentlemen 
and sportsmen are always ready to poach. 

Searcely had the game-warden’s canoe 
landed before another canoe suddenly emerged 
from the mouth of the Aboljacknegesic and 
crossed over to our side of the river, and 
Charley muttered, ‘“That’s Hollins—the down- 
river warden! He must have come through 
from Ktaadn Ponds.” 

But the measure of our surprise was not yet 
full. Hollins had scarcely landed, evidently 
to camp a little way below us, when the sound 
of paddles came again to our ears and a third 
canoe, also containing two men, shot up the 
river. These men passed us, but landed to 
camp hard by. 

“And if that aint McAllister, the Allagash 
warden !”” Steve exclaimed. 

“All the game-wardens in Maine will be 
here in ten minutes more!”’ he added, guiltily. 
“T’d better bury that ‘lamb’ ’bout as quick’s I 
can. Come, Charley.” 

While the guides were thus employed, Whit 
and I strolled along the bank to exchange 
courtesies with the wardens. Then we learned 
that their meeting us or each other there was 
wholly chance, and due only to the fact that 
Abol was a favorite camping-place with game- 
wardens as well as with tourists. 

Good specimens of the better class of 
backwoodsmen are these game-protectors; 
strong, observant men, bronzed from sun and 
wind. Later in the evening, after supper, all 
three of them, with their canoemen, returned 
our call and sat down to chat and smoke before 
our camp-fire. The conversation naturally 
turned to game, for in a few days more the 
“Jaw would be off ;”’ and the beginning of the 
“open season”’ is the event of the year in these 
wilds. Who better than a warden would 
know if moose were likely to be plenty? The 
answer to that question my friend and I were 
very anxious to know. 

Meanwhile our young guide, Charley, who | 
had been practising for several nights with a 
“moose horn” made from a roll of birch bark, 
had stolen down to the river-bank unobserved, 
and suddenly woke the forest echoes with a 
doleful, long-drawn bellowing, in imitation of 
the bawling of the cow-moose in autumn. 

“Pretty well done,” the Allagash warden | 
said, laughing. ‘‘Not quite the tone, though. 
I doubt if a moose would come to that, unless 
possibly a spike-horn, or prong-horn. The 
old males have grown mighty cunning and | 
suspicious. Only an Indian, or a practised | 
hunter, can now draw them with a horn.” 
Whit suggested, innocently enough, that the | 





warden should take the horn himself and give 
us a lesson regarding the proper note and into- 
nation. 

“And enable Charley and Steve to go away 
and say they heard a game-warden calling 
moose here in ‘close time,’ hey?” rejoined 
MeAllister, with a knowing laugh, in which 
Hollins and Newcomb joined. “Oh, no, we 
game-wardens know very well how many 
hands and voices are against us. There are 
guides and even fellows calling themselves 
‘sportsmen’ who will get a game-warden into 
a scrape if they can.” 

This seemed to indicate a suspicion on which 
we did not think well to comment. 

“But if it wasn’t for us,” McAllister 
continued, “there would be no game in the 
Maine woods. But for us, poachers would 
kill every deer and every moose in Maine in 
three years. Every sports- 
man and every tourist 
ought to stand by us and 
help us, instead of treat- 
ing us as enemies.” 

“That’s true,” said 
Whit. 

“Then why don’t they 
do it?” exclaimed the 
warden, warmly. 

“All who are fit to be 
called sportsmen do.” 

“Huh!” said Me- 
Allister. 

“Mac feels a little 
strongly on that subject,” 
remarked Hollins, apolo- 
getically. 

“Yes, Mac and a New 
York ‘sportsman’ once 
called a moose near here,” 
said Newcomb, with a 
wink around the fire-lit 
circle of faces. “The 
New Yorker came out 
ahead. Mac lost his 
job.” 

“Oh, yes, you all know 
about it,” muttered Mc- 
Allister, shortly. “It’s 
the standing joke in 
these parts,” he added to 
Whit and me. 

“But we never heard 
it,” rejoined Whit. ‘Tell 
us about it!’’ 

McAllister seemed not 
much disposed to do so. 
His brother wardens sat 
and grinned across the 
fire at each other; and 
the silence ended by 
nettling the Allagash 
warden. 

“The story was against 
me,”’ he remarked. “But 
1 was merely trying to do 
my duty. You see, I had one of the cunningest 
old fellows to deal with that ever came into 
these parts. 

“He was a New York doctor, who had been 
spending his vacations in the Maine woods 
for years. McMartree his name was; ‘Doc 
MecMartree they called him. I don’t like to 
call him sportsman. And yet the ‘Doc’ was 
an educated man, and would pass for a gen- 
tleman when at home. 

“He was one of the kind who are always for 
having the game laws enforced against others 
and never against himself—that’s about the 
meanest kind of poacher. He knew the whole 
country round about Ktaadn like a book, and 
every little pond and logan in it. He camped 
three falls up at Sourdnahunk Lake, and few 
sportsmen ever go up there. 

“The old ‘Doc’ was one of those men who 
are always trying to ‘make themselves solid’ 
with the wardens and guides by presents and 
good whiskey, so that they would wink at his 
poaching. His favorite dodge was to come 
down here about a fortnight before the season 


; opened and take his pick of the deer and 


moose, particularly of the moose. He nearly 
always had an Indian named Joe Barley to 


| ‘guide’ him; and Joe was one of the best 


moose-hunters that ever came up the West 
Branch. If there was a moose round Joe 
could call him. 

“You all know Sourdnahunk dead-water, 
four miles above here. The river spreads out 
there in a kind of pond; very pretty place, and 
on the south shore there is a gentle slope now 
covered with white birch growth. Doctor 


MecMartree used to camp there, a little way 
| back in the birches. I could easily show you 
| his old camp-ground, although it wasn’t every 
| one who knew about it; for the ‘Doc’ would 

never have other sportsmen and hunters with 
| him if he could help it. He wanted everything 
| to himself. 

“Just to the north of his old camp-ground 
|there is a brook running through bushy 
meadow-land from a little pond two miles 
back in the woods; and across the brook there 
is a grand belt of woods on higher land that 
|rises up to a long mountain-ridge. That 
bushy meadow-ground and the forest beyond 
| was then good mvose-pasture; moose always 
came out to the dead-water there, to grub for 
lily-root. 

“The Doc knew all about it, and for four 
or five years he had gone there a week ahead 
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of the season and ‘called’ a moose. Other 
sportsmen with their guides came to know 
something about it, and certain hints came to 
the ears of the game commissioners. I was 
warden here at that time, and a commissioner 
told me that I must be careful to look out for 
MeMartree. 

“*The Doc is a jolly old fellow,’ said he, 
‘but you must fetch him to book. 
made to mind the laws.’ 

“Now I was well acquainted with Doctor 
MecMartree. We had known each other for 
years, and it was disagreeable to be obliged to 
watch him. He always used to go up the 
West Branch by way of Mattawamkeag and 
Medway ; and that fall when he and his young 
son, Lincoln, came to Maine about the tenth of 
September, I gave his Indian guide a friendly 
word of warning to keep within the law. 

“T heard afterwards that the doctor did not 
take it kindly; his view of the matter was, 
that as he had come to Maine a long time and 
spent a good deal of money freely, he ought to 
be allowed to do about as he pleased. That is 
quite characteristic of many fellows; they 
expect that their money and their patronage 
will make everything all right for them. 

“But I had my duty to do—for which the 
State of Maine pays me three dollars a day. 
There was no other way but for me to keep an 
eye on the doctor and his party. They went 
up the river to their old camp-ground on 
Sourdnahunk dead-water; and a day or two 
later I went up there, too, and camped at 
Sourdnahunk falls, a mile below them. 

“*T had*hardly made my camp and got supper 


He must be | 


that evening, when I heard the doctor’s Indian 
calling moose. It was a sweet night for it; 
no wind, but just a light air from the west; 
and the soft, long-drawn-out bellow came so 
naturally on the evening stillness that I should 
have supposed it to be a cow-moose if I had 
not known that the doctor’s camp was up near 
there. 

“It nettled me. ‘Aha, old cock!’ I thought; 
‘now [’ll trap you. You had your hint to quit, 
but wouldn’t take it. You must be hauled 
over the coals.’ 

“As it grew dark I got into my canoe and 
paddled up the dead-water. As I crept along 
the west shore in the shadow of the trees, I 
heard the Indian call again—for he was too 
good a hunter to keep bawling often. The 
wild, lonesome-sounding bellow came floating 
on the still water, and I knew that he was 
holding his horn close 
down to the surface, to 
make the sound like a 
moose cow feeding on 
lily-root with her head to 
the water. 

“The call came from 
the little bushy, boggy 
meadow to the northwest 
of the dead-water ; and | 
was as certain as need be 
that they were lying in 
the rushes and alders 
over there, expecting that 
a moose would come down 
from the little ponds to 
the west of them; the 
‘air’ was just right to 
carry their scent off on 
the river-side, 

“T landed about half 
amile below, went slowly 
around through the birch 
growth and entered the 
meadow at a distance 
above where I had heard 
Joe call. 1 made my 
way very carefully, for I 
did not know exactly 
where they were lying; 
and of course, if I were 
to stumble on them in the 
dark, I might get a bullet 
intended for a moose; 
for a moose will some- 
times steal up as sly as a 
fox, though usually they 
make racket enough, in 
all conscience. 

“After a time the 
Indian called again, and 
I found that they were 
lying nearly a quarter of 
a mile off, near where the 
swamp terminated on the 
dead-water. 

“This time they got a 
response. The quavering echo of the Indian’s 
horn had scarcely ceased on the mountain-side 
above us, when I heard a crash in the under- 
growth at a distance of half a mile or so along 
the brook—a moose was coming! 

| “It gives a person a queer sensation, when 
off in the woods at night, to know that one of 
those big black brutes is heading in his direction. 
My present business, however, was to keep 
| quiet and, if possible, surprise the doctor and 
his boy when they had shot game unlaw- 
fully. 

* After that first loud crash, I heard nothing 
further for some minutes. Evidently the bull 
moose had stopped, as if suspicious that all 
was not right. Not a sound broke the night 
quiet for at least ten minutes; meantime I 
crept down a little nearer the place where I 
concluded that the hunters were lying, and sat 
down on a log to watch. 

“IT had my carbine with me; I did not 
expect to use it, but had taken it along, as one 
naturally will in the woods. 

** After a time the Indian bawled again very 
softly —aar-000-00-oh !—the most peculiar, wild 
sound imaginable, as if the moose’s mouth 
were nearly filled with succulent lily-root; a 
sound which only an Indian could have 
imitated. 

“The bull heard it, and responded with a 
short, startling note, like the first cough of a 
locomotive moving a heavy train. Immediately 
I heard him coming again, crash, crash 
through the undergrowth—a terrific noise, so 

| really frightful that I involuntarily gripped 
|my carbine and stood to cover of a swamp 
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‘actually the brute looked ten feet tall! 


ash. Evidently this was no spike-horn, but a 
savage old bull; and I wondered what little 
‘Link,’ the doctor’s boy, thought of it! I 
imagined that the lad must be not a little 
excited, if not frightened. 

“The moose did not come straight through the 
swamp. Most old moose are now wary, having 
nearly all of them had some experience with 
hunters. ‘This one coursed through the woods 
along the border of the swamp, then doubled 
back and tore past us again, grunting hoarsely 
as he went by. He had not approached within a 
hundred yards, perhaps not within two hundred ; 
and it was far too.dark, and there was too 
much thick alder and willow, to gain sight of 
him. 





“But I could hear him plainly, even after he | 
stopped racing to and fro, as he stood stamping 
and thrashing the brush with his antlers. In | 
the course of ten minutes the Indian gave still 
another low bellow; I heard him swash the 
water in the’ brook, as if a moose were wading 
there, and he made a sucking noise as of hoofs 
in soft mud. 

“That started the moose afresh, and he 
coursed back and forth as before, tearing through 
the brush and grunting fiercely. But even then 
he was too wary to rush directly down on the 
hunters; again he stood at a distance, thrashing 
the underbrush to splinters. 

‘‘Now the doctor was a skilful hunter, and 
he knew that sometimes a moose can be ‘drawn’ 
by jealousy of a rival, when nothing else will 
fetch him up within shooting distance. <A 
moment later I heard stealthy sounds behind me 
on the other side of the brook, and was pretty 
sure that either the Indian or the doctor, or 
perhaps possibly another moose, was over 
there. 

“Before I had time to think it. out, or even 
creep away, there came a crash over there. In 
fact, it was the old doctor himself, smashing a 
clump of dry willows to bits with the butt of his 
gun—to fool the moose and make him think he 
had a rival close at hand! 

‘The ruse worked like a charm, for I heard an 
awfully savage grunt from the moose; then he 
was coming crash straight for that moose— 
coming like a mad rhinoceros! 1 jumped to my 
feet to get away to one side, but before I had 
taken two steps that moose was close upon 
me. 

“T saw the black outline of his huge body 
bound out between two alder clumps, and 
There 
was no time for second thought. I did what 
anybody would do in such a predicament—fired 
at him pointblank and jumped aside for dear 
life. 

“T cannot say that I took much aim, but one 
could not easily miss a creature of that size not 
two yards off! My bullet tore through the 
moose’s throat, and he nearly fell on me, uttering 
a horrible gurgling bellow. 

“T jumped plump into a clump of alders, and 
before [ could extricate myself, there came a 
dazzling flash of light full in my face. It quite 
blinded me. I stood, blinking in the sudden 
brightness, and had scarcely made out that it 
was the beam of a dark-lantern from just across 
the brook, when I heard a voice, the voice of the 
old seamp of a doctor : 

“*Why, Mr. MeAllister! I am_ indeed 
astonished! A game-warden shooting moose in 
“close time!” This is in very truth a bad 
example! If I hadn’t seen this with my own 
eyes, [ could not have believed it. And muchas 
I have always liked you, McAllister, I fear that 
it will become my painful duty to enter complaint 
against you!’ 

“Such sarcasm was hard to bear, and I 
answered, angrily, ‘You’re the one against whom 
a complaint will be entered, and that right 
straight off!’ 

**But, my dear fellow, we have shot no 
moose,’ replied the doctor, in his politest accents. 
‘It is you whom we have caught red-handed. It 
is you whom we have surprised poaching. My 
guide here can testify in support of what I have 
seen, and also my son Lincoln.’ 

“Young MeMartree had been standing at his 
father’s back with the dark-lantern, ready to 
open it for a shot at the moose. The Indian, 
who had now come up, stood laughing softly on 
the other bank. 

“T was so angry that I gave them all the 
rough side of my tongue, promising them that 
they should not get off half as easily as they 
imagined. But I had much better have accepted 
the situation good-naturedly ; for fearing, prob- 
ably, that I would begin legal proceedings 
against him, the doctor set off down the river 
next day, and entered formal complaint against 
me! 

“‘When the case came to trial, all three of 





them testified simply that they had heard me | 
fire and seen me standing beside a dead moose. | 
I could not deny the shooting of the moose. My | 
explanation was so long and tedious that I was | 
langhed at. The net result was that I lost my | 
job as warden ; and it was two years before the | 
commissioners became so far convinced of my 
honesty as to reappoint me.’ 

“And Doctor McMartree. Have you ever been 
able to square accounts with him ?’”? Whit asked. | 

“No, sir-ee! The old rogue was much too 
cunning ever to come up here again. He knew | 
that I should be on his track.- I hear that he | 
now spends his vacations in Canada, away up | 


| Number Eight. 
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the St. Maurice River, where there is very fine | moral, as, for example, when he wrote about the | 
hunting; and I will warrant you that he is as | washerwoman who returned from her work to 


great a poacher as ever.” ©, A, STEPHENS. 


<> 
> 





MONOTONY. 


If all the skies were sunshine, 
Our faces would be fain 
bY my onse maqre woes them 
e cooling plash of rain. 
Henry Van Dyke. 
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Billy Riley and the Boy Who 
Never Turned Round. 

T was the first day of the first hot week of the 
| public school year, and the annual promo- 
tion of classes was going on in the Franklin | 
School. 
watched her class file out with smiling face and 
heart a little sore. 
There had been some 
clinging good-bys, but | 
she knew that the chil- 


new teacher, and that | 
this was well. 


coming class. 
In they marched, be- 





| done,” concluded the little story-teller. 


find her house and her six children, who always | 


“But she was very brave and did not 


| 


| would be playing with matches, burned to | paper note on Miss Dixon’s desk. 
| cinders. 
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Willie’s grief made Billy Riley very uncom- 
fortable. When he had finished the task given 
him as penance, he went out, leaving a manilla- 
It read: 


Please tell Willie I am very sorry. I will give 


borrow trouble about it, as many would have | him my campaign button I will give him my knife 


} children thought this very fine, but Miss Dixon 
| thought she caught a gleam in Billy Riley’s eye. 
“Per-r-haps she thought she had trouble to | saw Willie push the note off his desk, and burst 


Llend,’’ was his comment. 


Billy Riley’s standing in school was not so | 
He had gloried in his character | 


clearly settled. 


| of worst boy in Miss Winter’s school, and how 
the boys there would laugh if he should get to be | 


| 


So she | see the wonder, 
put aside regrets, and | | reference to it whenever she met Billy for some 
turned to welcome the | time afterward. For a change, the boy found 


one of Miss Dixon’s “pet lambs!’ 
Dixon did not understand. 
secure a bit of crayon to “‘fire’” when opportunity 


Miss Dixon of Number Eight had | offered, she praised him for wanting to keep the 


floor neat, and let him dust the ledges and deal 
| out fresh crayon. She praised his map-drawing, 
| too, and gave him some colored crayons to do a 
map of Africa, for a recitation. 

That map was a wonder, with its blurry, blue 


dren’s allegiance was coast-line, green forests and yellow Sahara, 
already given to the| traversed by a camel at least a hundred miles 


| long. Miss Jacobs, the principal, came down to 
and made some graceful 


all this pleasant enough. 
Then, one thing followed another so closely,— 


having with such first- study and singing and recitation and gymnastics, 


day propriety that a|—and Miss Dixon depended 


novice would have taken them for a company of | upon him for so many little 
Miss Dixon was no novice, and | services, that he really found 


young angels. 
knew at a glance whose acquaintance she would | 
make soonest. Teachers do not always come to | 
know the very good children first. 


She set their pencils clicking over a simple | waiting to see. And while 


exercise, and took a census. She recognized 
many of the children by their resemblance to 
older brothers and sisters. 

“Mother says, ‘Here’s one more little Peters 
for you,’”’ whispered the youngest of a large 
family. 

“The more little Peterses the better,”’ responded 
the teacher, cordially. 

One square, freckled, gray-eyed boy’s face 
was unfamiliar, and after some questions, she 
said, “So you are Billy Riley, and you are 
transferred from the Jefferson School?” 

“Y-yesim. I was the w-worst boy in Miss 
Winter’s school,” explained Billy Riley. 

“‘Were you? Well, the Franklin boys are so 
good that it will be nothing remarkable to be 
worst boy here. If you want to do anything 
really worth while, you will have to be the best 
boy.” 

The other boys smiled, and Billy Riley looked 
undecided 


“So you have finished your writing first? 
Let me see. Yes. Now there are forty-nine 
pencils in this block. I always let my best boy 
sharpen the pen- 
ceils.” And Miss 
Dixon held out 
her own shining, 
pearl-handiled, six- 
bladed knife. 

That was a 
knife! Billy be- 
gan to whittle, 
thoughtfully, and 
the teacher turned 
to the next child, 
a tight, demure 
little fellow, whose 





| 





no time for pranks; but, all 
the same, he wasn’t going to 
| bea pet lamb. He was just 


Billy’s good and bad angels 
contended for him, he and 
Willie Wilson somehow be- 
came very good friends. I 
don’t know whether it was 
because they were opposites 

or because they were neigh- ~ 
bors. 

“William Double-Double 
Doubleyer,” as they called 
him, had a rather bad time 
among the teasing big boys, 
and Billy Riley had a fondness for lame dogs 
and three-legged chickens. At all events, he 
took Willie under his protection. They did 


their sums together, and Billy tried to make | 


his straggling figures look as “shipshape” as 
Willie’s, while Willie, multiplying patiently, 
tried to understand Billy’s briefer processes. So 
much for the good angel. 

But it must have been the bad angel who 
threw in his way something very like his own 
traditional form, a tiny baby bat, which Billy, 
prowling in some dark loft, found and took to 
school; where a ring of boys examined the 
uncanny, gaping little creature, with its black 
crape skin, its head of beast and wing of imp. 

“It’s a little young divil,” was Dinnie Burke’s 
decision, and the other boys agreed. 

“?Tis not!” said Billy, hotly. “Any way, 
I’m g-going to raise him. I’d rather have him 
than an old flying-squirrel, ’cause he’d be useful 
and ¢-catch rats.” 

“Look out or he’ll ccatch you!” persisted 
Dinnie. 

Billy picked up his pet, in dudgeon, and 
carried him off to the evergreens, where William 
Wallace Wilson struggled with .“‘words in which 


clean little hands were clasped upon his desk. ;the diphthongs ei and ie are liable to be 


“And your name is —?” 

“William Wallace Wilson,” replied the child 
with dignity. “My mother hopes they will not 
call me ‘Willy-Wally-Willy’ in this school.” 

Several hands were raised. ‘“‘He’s the boy 
that never turned round,” explained the children. 

“What—really, William?” 

“Yes’m,” said Willie. “I never turned round 
in school. All my teachers will tell you so.” 

“Then I have two distinguished people in my 
class. I must seat you here, in front of Billy, 
where the other children can see you without 
turning their heads. Now you may open your 
readers at page sixty-five.” 

The first week of school wore slowly away. 
The clean-scrubbed floor grew dingy again. 
Flies and wasps came in at the window, and 
sailed about sticky little boys who had apples 
with white bites under their desk-lids. The 
soldierly cherubs of the first day were restless 
little boys and girls—all but the boy who never 
turned round. 

In spite of the snares laid by his roguish 
neighbors, Willie refused to take the least interest 
in what went on behind him. Deaf and blind to 
their mischief, he looked straight forward, and 
wrote his neat little exercises, as solitary as a 
young prince in his school-room. At recess he 
took his spelling-book to the playground and 
| buzzed away alone, unless he was so lucky as to 
find some one to call the words for him. 

There was atheory that he must have a pocket- 
| mirror concealed in his book, which reflected 
what went on behind him, but no one ever 
| detected it, and gradually the boy who never 
‘turned round was accepted as an institution of 
On the street he was pointed 


confounded.” 





Here again he found no sym- 
pathy. Willie Wilson shrank in terror and 
aversion from the sable infant, and finally fled, 
leaving the diphthongs liable to be confounded. 
He did not appear again till the close of 
recess, and the quick, fearful glance which he 
cast at Billy, before seating himself, threw his 


sore and resentful friend into a severe fit of | 
be sure that my model pupil will not take off my 


study, but not the study of diphthongs. 


But Miss | 
If he reached to | 


The | if I find it again I will give him the Bat he isa 


cunning little feller. 
Looking back through a crack in the door he 


| into a more violent fit of sobbing. 


The next day Willie was as bad as he could 
be, as he had said. He buzzed when he studied 
his lessons; he scattered papers on the floor; he 
was a count behind the others in gymnastics; 
he sang, ‘‘Ever to be late when I go to school,” 
instead of “Never to be late;’”’ he slammed his 


| slate—softly—when he took it out; he turned 


| 
| 
| 
| 











At last Billy searched his desk and found a | 
| speaking.”’ 
and when they came sharply together again they | 


large and rusty pen. He pried the points apart, 
held a pinch of William Wallace’s soft white 
neck. Of course, poor Willie believed the bat’s 
teeth were fastened in his flesh. 
terror, he broke through the habit of years, 
looked wildly around, and saw the cheat. 

Then vanished forever the pride of Number 
Eight, the boy who never turned round, and 
only poor, broken-hearted little Willie Wilson 
was left. Miss Dixon was glad to see that Billy 
Riley’s expression was one of unmixed dismay. 

“T n-never thought he would,” he stammered, 
in answer to her reproaches. “I j-just wanted 
to try, but I never thought he would.” 

Willie cried, refusing all sympathy and 
comfort, until school was out. 

“It was only onee,”’ said the teacher, “cand we 
all know how it happened. If you keep right 
on, we shall know it is not from pride in the 
name, but because you want to do right, and 
that will be better.’ 


He didn’t care at all to be the boy who never 
turned round but once. 

“Very well, Willie, it may be rather convenient 
sometimes to be able to turn your head around. 


out with pride by boys who had no mind to| You can keep your other good habits of school 


follow his example. 


| behavior.’’ 


But, ““No’m,” 


His compositions were apt to end in a small | be just as bad as he could after this. 


In a spasm of ' 


| after school. 


his head around in a marked manner. 

Strangely enough, Miss Dixon did not observe 
one of these lapses. She serenely overlooked 
him. He did not see why the boys said she had 


| eyes in the back of her head. She didn’t seem 


even to have any in her face. 

Billy Riley had never been as quiet as on that 
day. Heand Willie seemed to have exchanged 
characters. At recess Willie Wilson would not 
speak to him, when he offered to call the spelling 
words— Billy had never wanted to call the words 
before. But Willie went and stood by the gate 
and put one foot “beyond bounds.” 

Willie was conscientiously “‘bad’’ all that day, 
but it was unnatural to him, and he was very 
miserable. The next day he 
gave it up, and turned into 
just an ordinary, good little 
boy. The grammar boys 
laughed, and called him 
“Hardly Ev-er,” but Miss 
Dixon was very kind, and 
the little boys asked him to 
play marbles, and seemed to 
like him better than they had 
done before. He was sur- 
prised to find himself feeling 
almost light-hearted again. 
But he asked to have his seat 
changed, and turned away 
when Billy Riley offered him 
a “sheep’s-nose”’ apple. 

“You must be patient, 
Billy,” said Miss Dixon, 
“‘Remember that you have taken 
away the pride of all his little life, and make 
what amends you can.” 

“How k-kin I make it up when he won’t let 
me?” asked Billy, mournfully. 

“You must find out for yourself. People whc 
are watching for opportunities find them. Wait 
and see.” 

Things went on in this way for a while. 
Billy Riley showed himself so capable in doing 
small services that Miss Dixon got him appointed 
assistant to the overworked janitor, on a salary 
of a few cents a week. 

‘Why don’t you appoint that dear little boy 
who never turned round?” asked another 
teacher. 

“Because Willie would need some one to count 
broom-strokes for him as we count for the 
writing lesson, and Billy can count for himself,’’ 
was the answer. 

So Billy had the place, and wore a badge and 
an air of responsibility. He had now outgrown 
his childish ambition to be called the worst boy 
in school, and but for the loss of Wiillie’s 
friendship would have been very happy. 

Early one morning, while Biily was dusting 
the big globe, Miss Jacobs came in and looked 
at the maps on the board, and talked with Miss 
Dixon. It appeared that she was to explain her 
methods of teaching geography before a teachers’ 
convention that afternoon, and had just had a 
telegram asking her to bring pupils to illustrate 
her work. 

“I think I should like to take Willie Wilson 
from this grade,” said Miss Jacobs. ‘“‘I like to 


gestures or draw me, posterwise, while I am 


“Willie has not come yet. He is usually 
early.” 

“Oh, well, if he doesn’t come, here is my 
friend Billy, the map artist! He will do as well. 
How long will it take 
him, do you think, to 
put a sufficiently good 
working map, like that, 
on the board ?”’ 

“He can do it in 
three minutes.”’ 

* And tellall he knows 
about it in as many ?”’ 

“It would take Billy 
longer than that. 1 
have others who would 
require even less time.” 

“Very well; please 
send either Willie or Billy to my room imme- 
diately after devotions,’ and Miss Jacobs was 





| gone. 
But, ““No’m,” Willie didn’t wish to try again. 


Billy walked on air as he went up and down 
the aisles with his duster. Was he not Miss 
Jacobs’s second choice? If Willie shouldn’t 
come—well, she shoukin’t be ashamed of Billy! 
There would be a car-ride of twenty miles, and 
possibly ice-cream or soda water! He had talked 


Willie was going to | with returned travelers who had journeyed with 
| Miss Jacobs. 


Just then he came to Willie’s 
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the iron standard. He stood a moment, and 
then put down the duster. 

“I'll go and find Willie,” he said, and Miss 
Dixon smiled at him. 

Up and down the yard he went, under the 
evergreens, into the basement, calling Willie, but 
no Willie came. 

“Jf you want William Double-Doubleyer, he’s 
up on the loft in Deacon Jones’s hay-barn,” 
said Jimmy Burnside at last. ‘‘Went up all 
right, with a lot of the fellers, but when we 
come down he darsn’t jump. 
get on to the ladder. Don’t know what struck 





He darsn’t even | 


boys called them, were close friends. 
FRANCES 8S. ALLEN. 


* 
> 





Mrs. Brent’s Strange Story. 


Y mother, my two young brothers and 
M my elder sister perished in the Minne- 
sota massacre of August, 1862, when 

| the Sioux ravaged the settlements. At that time 
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desk, and noted a rusty pen on the floor by | prize candy, which he brought back to Billy, in | suspect or understand his real condition. That | that made fording possible. Work on the ferry 
all its unsolved mystery ; and from that eventful | he saw on his hands and in the air what I could | had been stopped the previous fall because of 
day “Billiam and William,’’ as the grammar | not see, this was firmly in my belief, and the | the Indian outbreak. 





thought of these unseen presences, the fear that 
| they might touch me, the mystery of it, wore | 
|into my soul an extreme dread. Numb and 
dumb in this fear, | went forth with him that 
same afternoon, no man at Geary’s daring to 
counsel or restrain him. 

| To some newcomer he had sold the title to his 
desolated farm, and with this money and some 
|; that my uncle was owing him, he bought an 
| outfit at the post. 

| Isat in a huge wagon with a balloon-like cover 





him. He says he’ll stay there always, ’fore he’ll I was a little girl eight years old, living at | of cotton cloth stretched on a hooped frame. He 
jump or go on the ladder. You’ll be late if you | Geary’s Post, forty miles from home. There I | took four horses beside the two at the pole, eight 


gofor him. He won’t 
come. We told him 
*twas easy as nothin’, 
but he wouldn’t stir.” 
“No use in both of 
us being late,’’ growled 
Billy; but he found 
himself at the gate and 
presently in the barn, 
for it was not far. 
There was Willie 
Wilson on the high 
seaffold. Since his 
downfall he had asso- 
ciated more with the 
other boys, and this 
morning he had followed them up the ladder, 
without realizing its height. Now, dizzy, fright- 


a) 





had been for a long visit to my aunt, whose 
husband kept store at Geary’s. 

From that time till near the end of April, 1863, 
long after the Sioux were suppressed and many 
of them driven northward across the Canadian 
border, I saw nothing of my father. Nobody 
could tell what had become of him, but some 
said he had taken the field on his own account 
against the Sioux, who had fled northward. 

Now and again the folks at Geary’s heard 
with fierce joy stories told by captured Indians 
of ‘a tall white scout, who had cut off small 
parties single-handed, and wreaked his vengeance 
in Sioux fashion too dreadful to think on. Some 
said this savage-like man was my father, of 
whose deeds at that time I do not know to this 
day. 

For many months I had heard nothing certain 


head of cattle, provisions for many a day, two 
| rifles and a shotgun, two kegs of powder and 
| two great shaggy dogs that I had never before 
| seen. They had been with him almost from the 
| beginning of his single-handed war of revenge, 
|and I have been told he found them bound in 
| the camp of some Indians whom he had 
| exterminated, and who had probably stolen the 
dogs after killing all to whom they belonged. 

| I will not here attempt to recount the incidents 
of my first three weeks’ travel with my 
woe-burdened, remorseful, repentant, desperate 
father. Why he fled, or where, he could not, I 
| think, have told clearly. Some phantasy that 
the hand of God was raised against him seemed 
| heavy on him, and yet he must strive to escape. | 
Mostly during daylight he moved with his eyes 
| roving the horizon; at night I never knew him 


ened and wholly unused to such feats, he could of him, and had fallen into a belief that I alone to sleep, so well I slept myself. | 


not summon the will to swing himself on to the | was left of the family, when, on awaking very | 


ladder, and he sickened at the bare 
idea of the jump to the lower hay- 
mow. 

There was no chill in his wel- 
come to Billy, for he had considered 
himself left to die alone. When he 
heard of his brilliant prospects for 
the day, he went wistfully to the 
ladder again. 

“See me,’’ encouraged Billy, 
swinging upon the ladder again 
and again. ‘It’s just nothin’ ’tall.’’ 

“T can’t! I can’t!” and Willie 
wailed louder at the mockery of 
fate. ‘‘I shall have to stay here 
till I starve to death.” 

“N-no,” said Billy. “I'll bring 
you things to eat, ’n’ I’ll hear your 
spelling lesson every day. But 
it’ll be cold next winter. 
father’ll let me, 1’ll come over and 
stay with you, and we'll play 
‘Cast away in the cold.’ There 
goes the first bell. Come on, 
Willie. It’s just aseeasy—” But 
Willie only clung the tighter to the 
rickety platform. 

“Don’t see what more I can 
do,” thought Billy. “I’ve tried— 
honest.”” But no more than Willie 
could he leave the loft. He looked 
far down to the lower mow, and 
noted how far one would need to 
jump out to clear the sharp-staked 
hay-rigging in the middle floor. 


If my Fe 


“AND GALLOP 


“Willie,” he called, suddenly, ‘‘go to that side , early one morning, I found him sitting by my 
where you can look out of the window, and see} crib. I knew him instantly, though the light in 
if the fellers have gone in.” | his eyes was of a singular wildness, while his 

Willie went cautiously near the edge of the | hair and beard were long and had turned quite 
little platform, stretched his neck, and looked | gray. I rose up dumb and scared. His voice and 
longingly at the playground, which he could not | manner were such as I cannot describe; both 
hope to tread again. Then, with a quick rush, | excited and depressed, he seemed. No doubt his | 


He was very tender to me now, rather than 





ED FOR LIFE.” 


affectionate; sparing me all he could, doing 
himself all the cooking and even the washing of 
our few dishes and clothes. But he seldom 
spoke tome. Mostly he walked beside the fore 
wheel and often he cast up his eyes at me with a 
look as if of suspicion that I was unreal. I 
think he must usually have been dreaming of me 
as with mother and the children, whom, I judge, | 





Billy caught him in his arms and jumped out | brain had been unbalanced by the horrors of the | 


with all his might. Down— down—he had 
fallen like that in dreams. But they cleared the 
cart-stakes, and Billy found himself on the edge 
of the haymow, with Willie shrieking and kick- 
ing vigorously. 

“Quit that !”’ Billy 
shouted. “Why, 
b-boy, you’re down, 
aren’t you?” 

Willie gradually 
realized that fact. 

“N-now we got 
to run for it,” said 
Billy, and they ran. 
They were in time 
to fall in at the 
lower end of the 
line already winding up the stairs. 

“Here he is,” said Billy, proudly, .and Miss 
Dixon rubbed backward the velvet nap on his 
closely-cropped head. 

Willie was sent up-stairs, and then home for 
instructions. Soon he was back, shining with 
soap and happiness, in his best suit and bright 
plaid tie—greatly changed from the boy of the 
haymow. 

““May I speak to Billy Riley?” he begged, 
before he went away. 

“Yes,” said Miss Dixon. 

Then he put his two soft little hands around 
Billy’s ear, and whispered through them, “You 
are the best boy in school.’ 

“O r-rats!” whispered back Billy. “But I 
don’t care anything about being the worst boy 
now.”’ 

“I don’t care anything about being the boy 
that never turned round, either.”’ 

Then Miss Jacobs came for Willie, and Billy 
turned to his slate. Willie spent the ten cents 
which Miss Jacobs gave him in a package of 





| time. 
| “Come, arise, my child;- we will go forth 
| together under the hand of God”’—he was always 
| Well-spoken and scriptural in his language. 
| “Oh, the mighty hand of God!” he groaned, 


long sigh, “‘Who shall escape the hand of God?” 

There was in his moaning voice a solemnity 
of anguish that terrified me deeply. I stood up 
| trembling and tried to dress. He helped me 


| kiss me, and the strangeness of this frightened 
me most of all. 

“*Mother is not dead, but liveth,’’ he said, ina 
startling, quick, assured way. 

Then I cried, “O father, where is mother?” 
for I believed his words literally true, and I 
began to sob with joy, wonder, and fear of I 
knew not what. 

“On the western hills at every sundown while 
I journeyed here I have seen mother and the 
children shining in glory. Yet were they in 
tears. And I heard clearly the voice of mother 





Lord’s, and what hast thou done?’”” He stopped 

| and stared hard at his hands, turning them and 

| peering with looks of blended doubt and terror 

| between the wide-spread fingers. ‘The water- 

| courses ran red from my washing, and there 

| was not enough water,” he said, with conviction. 
“OQ my God, what have I done?’ 

I stared in horror at his hands, but could see 
there no deeper color than the weather’s brown. 
Yet did 1 shudder and shrink when they touched 

|me. He let me finish my dressing unaided, and 
fell into continual groaning of “The hand of 
God—who shall escape the hand of God?” 
| looking up often as if he saw far away through 
| the walls. 


| and looked fearfully about him ; then said, with a | 


| clumsily, but he did not take me in his arms or | 


saying, ‘Ezekiel, my husband, vengeance is the | 


he saw as in a vision most of the time. He was | 
living strangely, 1 suppose, between the world of 
reality and his hallucinations, both seeming to 
him alike real. 

Once, after looking at me in an unusually long 
fit of abstraction, he came up beside me on the 
seat, touched my cheek doubtfully, then drew 
me quickly to his heart. I cried, and he sat by 
me, saying, ““There, there,—there, there, dear,—- 
father will see it clearer soon, and then we will 
stop and build our cabin.” 

I was sure he meant the hand of God, for still 
|he was almost constantly muttering in that 
sound. It possessed my overwrought mind that 
he was watching all day and all night a vast hand 
vaguely visible. So I more and more fell under 
the spell of watching for it, too. 

So intently I watched that 1 sometimes almost | 
believed I saw, in the spreading convolutions of | 
far poplar bluffs, a great palm and fingers. To 
me the few large clouds of that northern spring | 
were ever on the moment of shaping to the | 
appearance of the mighty hand. Sometimes it | 
was indistinct in the indentations of sloughs on 
which we looked down from high ground. I 
was, one hazy, early evening, sure that it was 
about to be mapped out with unmistakable 
clearness in the fluted course of a shining stream 
that turned and returned often in jong, finger-like | 
| reaches. 
| Bat I never could quite believe the hand made 
| visible till that smoke rose in the clear forenoon 
after we had crossed the Scarlet River at 
Deadman’s Ford. 

When we crossed at the ford, a little below 
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We crossed the ford with difficulty, for the 
stream was swift. About the centre of the river 
our horses rose on a place of intermingled sand, 
stones and tree-trunks, where the water was 
only six inches deep after my father had cleared 
away some of the driftwood with his axe to let 
our wheels pass safely. 

In those days, and long before, the ford was a 
favorite crossing-place for freighters and buffalo- 
hunters with trains of creaking, groaning Red 
River carts. The three deep ruts of their travel 
from the lone north went gradually down from 
the high table-land and into a long coulée or 
gully, that brought them out on the bottom-land 
about a quarter of a mile below the ford. This 
they reached by coming up-stream along the 
narrow shore at the foot of the precipice. On 
the south side the trail went in like manner to 
another coulée half a mile up-stream. My 
father’s outfit crossed from south to north that 
memorable day. 

Perhaps we were more than half a mile from 
the northern outlet of the northern coulée and as 
far from the river-bluff, traveling against a swift 
wind and moving almost parallel to the stream 
up its meandering course, when first I saw a 
finger, as of smoke, drift up in the distance 
ahead. Ina moment a second finger rose near 
it, then a third—five fingers seemed to unclose 
upward before my wondering gaze, and then all 
was as if blent into a wide, vague palm. 

My father, when my childish and morbid 
imagination bodied forth this appearance, was 
walking beside the wagon, with 
head bent forward and muttering 
continually. Following the wagon 
came the four led horses, with 
rope-halters tied to one stronger 
rope that extended from the rear 
of the wagon. Next came our 
weary cattle, two by two, all firm- 
ly secured together by a rope that 
trailed behind them in the wide 
middle rut, for my father, being 
practically alone, had to take un- 
usual precautions against the 
straying of his stock. In the'rear 
our two great dogs walked sol- 
emnly side by side. 

Perhaps some distinct sound or 
smell of what was coming reached 
their keen senses, for they barked, 
both together, with a note of 
alarmed inguiry. At that my 
father’s head lifted. Whether he 
saw the shape which I seemed to 
behold [I know not, but he stood 
for some seconds as if dazed. The 
wagon stopped, the horses stood 
with heads high and ears pricked 
forward, the beasts behind huddled 
up, snorting uneasily, the dogs 
leaped to my father’s feet and 
cowered down. 

Even then a yellow curtain 
flared under the widening hand of 
smoke, it shook with bright points 
of red; the next moment my 
father snatched me from the wagon. 
to the swiftest led horse, he loosened the halter, 
sprang to the bare back, pulled me violently 
after him, held me to his breast, and galloped for 
life before the prairie fire. 

Behind us I heard a great bellowing, snorting 
and crashing. Pushing my head above my 
father’s shoulder I saw the cattle and horses, 
still bound by the ropes, struggling in heaped 
confusion. The wagon was overturned. Close 
at our horse’s heels fled the dogs. Then two 


Running 


|of the led horses broke loose and thundered 


after us 

Before these horses had quite caught up, the 
mighty hand had vanished in a great width of 
smoke; sparks rode high and fast, the red, 
flickering rim on the grass danced and sprang in 
spreading rage. I felt warm draughts in the 
sweeping wind. 

And always my father was muttering, “The 
hand of God! the hand of God! Who shall 
escape the hand of God?” Once he cried aloud, 
“But the innocent lamb, O Father !”’ and strained 
me closer to his breast. I did not shriek or ery 
to be held so close comforted my heart ; I seemed 
whirling in a wind of mystery, and was filled 
with wonder more than fear. 

As the two unburdened led horses passed by 
us they sprang into the long grass beside the 
rutted trail, and after them, in the lanes they 
made, flew the terrified dogs. Then smoke was 
beginning to roll around our path. It may be 
this blinded for a moment the horse we rode, so 
that he followed after the sounds of hoofs before 
us; it may be that he fled after the led horses 
from an instinet for companionship ; certainly 
he left the trail, and I saw we were galloping 
through a narrow lane of long grass, stil 
untouched by the green of spring, dry from the 
wind and sun of May, bent and tangled from 
the winter’s storm and snow. 

Our wagon had been hidden from my eyes by 
smoke; but I heard faintly above the thunder of 


what is now Deadman’s Ferry, nothing but the| our speed the shrieking and bellowing of the 


first rope-cable for the ferry-boat was there; and | 
this rope stretched across the river about seventy | 
| feet above the water. It was nearly one hundred 


tethered beasts. Then an upheaval of white 
smoke was followed by the roar of explosion,— 
the two kegs of powder in the wagon,—and then 


Child as 1 was, it was impossible for me to | yards up-stream from the narrow shallow or bar | the air seemed very still. As the shock of 
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concussion left my ears, I heard clearly the 
erackle of burning scrub. 

My father looked steadily forward, I think. 
Often the leading horses must have been hidden 
by the smoke that flew over and past us, but he 
knew they were galloping straight for the edge 
of the cliff, the nearest way to water. Twisting 
my head forward I saw them almost at the 
precipice. But they turned aside and raced, 
half-hidden in the grass, along the edge of the 
cliff. 

Now the wind was hot; 1 slapped out sparks 
that burned in my father’s long beard; I 
pressed closer to him in mortal terror. 

Straight in the grass lane to the edge of the 
bluff our horse followed, and would have turned 
after the leaders, but there my father wrenched 
its head aside so sharply with the halter that the 
beast struggled and stopped, faced to the fire. 
In that moment my father flung himself to the 
ground and ran with me to the edge of the 
precipice. He had seen the end of the great 
ferry-rope close by him, and made for it as a 
possible escape. 

“Keep your arms round my neck—tight!” he 
cried. Next moment he lay on his back under 
that part of the cable which passed close above 
the bank; being upheld farther inland by a 
“saddle,” over which the rope went to its coil 
round a post some thirty feet farther ashore. 
He fiung his legs over the cable, seized it with 
his hands and, I lying face downward on his 
form, worked himself quickly down the sag. 

There was a great crackling; I felt enveloped 
in a blast so scorching that it seemed almost 
flame; then the prairie fire died out in that place 
and raged away down-stream. It flew so 
quickly, its roar came back so faintly against 
the wind, that I suddenly heard the murmur of 
the current round snags 
far below, and felt the 
blessed ‘coolness of the 
morning. But what I 
heard most loudly was 
the thumping of my 
father’s heart and his 
painful gasps for breath ; 
for now his strength was 
near exhaustion with the 
strain. 

Looking down past his 
shoulder I saw that we 
were not far above the 
long central shoal. It 
seemed very strange that 
I could perceive the bot- 
tom of the river, its stones, 
its sunken driftwood, 
almost as plainly as if 
there had been no water 
over them. The sag of 
the cable brought us to within fifty feet, perhaps, 
of the stream. Not an inch backward or for- 
ward could my father gain. 

“Who can escape ?”’ he groaned ; stopped short 
in the habitual phrase and said, “Kiss me, 
child.” His voice surprised me—it was quite 
sane. As I kissed him I thought I heard a 
faint creaking like that of Red River carts. 

“T can’t hold on much longer,” groaned my 
father. “‘Perhaps you may—” but he was 
interrupted by a loud shouting. Then a great 
voice cried, “Hang on, stranger! I’m coming out 
to ye—hang on a bit!” 

Immediately I heard the snorting of a horse 
taking the water, but the rider was hidden from 
me by my father’s body. Then I heard the 
barking of dogs from one shore, followed on the 
other by a ringing bark that I thought familiar. 

Next moment the end came. My father was 
straining terribly to hold on, for what sort of aid 
I could not imagine, when we fell. The “‘saddle” 
that held up the north end of the cable had been 
burned through, and down its middle dropped 
six feet or more in an instant. The grasp of my 
father was wrenched away, and we tumbled 
over and over down into the swift current. I 
heard loud shouting as we fell. 

My father was beneath me as we struck the 
water, there six feet deep, for this place was a 
hundred yards above the shallow ford. He did 
not seem hurt; indeed, I was still sputtering 
and choking when he pulled me out on the 
shoal by the aid of one of our own dogs. What 
became of the other we never knew. The saved 
one had jumped over the precipice and struck 
the water fairly, so the freighters said. 

In a quarter of an hour we were ashore in the 
camp of the half-breed freighters, who had been 
near the ford when they saw my father’s strange 
escape from the fire. With them we went north 
to Fort Garry, now Winnipeg, in Canada, and 
with them returned to settle among what were 
left of our old neighbors in Minnesota, for one 
effect of our strange adventure had been the cure 
of my father from his hallucinations. He had 
completely forgotten them, it seemed, before we 
got ashore. 

Of course I know it is superstitious on my 
part, but often I can scarcely persuade myself 
that I did not verily see a hand rising in that 
smoke—which had been started by a party of 
escaped Sioux—to turn my father back from his 
desperate wandering. 

Now the readers of the Companion have read 
the story that was told me by Mrs. Brent of 
Minnesota, a lady whose present domicile I am 
not at liberty to disclose. It seems to me a 
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curious history altogether, yet as credible as 
anything I have ever heard from that worthy 
woman’s lips. EDWARD W. THOMSON. 
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THE SUSTAINING PRESENCE. 


Think not thou canst sigh a sigh, 
And thy Maker is not by; 
Think not thou canst weep a tear, 
And thy Makerisnotnear. 
William Blake. 
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The Trained Nurse. 
By William L. Love, M.D. 


O the professional trained nurse the physi- 
+ cian looks for a detailed report of the 
symptoms of his patient; from her he 
expects an accurate record of the course of the 
disease in his absence, and to her watchfulness 
and care his success in the case may be largely 
due. So the trained nurse is a very important 
member of human society. 

Now few people can enjoy the happiness and 
honor of being greatly useful, except by working 
strenuously, and often working in disagreeable 
circumstances. The work of the trained nurse 
is arduous, her trials are many, her discourage- 
ments often great, but the woman who loves the 
work and is well adapted to it finds its fascination 
intensified by her length of service. She becomes 
an expert in doing good to her fellow-creatures, 
and nearly all experts delight in the exercise of 
their skill. 

The standard of the trained nurse has improved 
as the need for her service has been recognized. 
| Twenty years ago almost any young woman 
| could obtain a diploma after serving the required 
time in the hospital, but 
the tests of capability are 
now long-continued and 
severe. 

Training- schools for 
nurses are attached to a 
large number of our great 
city hospitals, and many 
young women are anxious 
to be allowed to enter 
these schools. As each 
day’s mail is sorted, the 
superintendent and her 
assistant read over the 
applications which come 
from all parts of the 
country. This one is 
rejected on account of 
her bad penmanship, or 
other evident lack of pre- 
liminary education ; that 
one because she is not 
old enough; the other because she is too old; 
while some letters are placed on file and consti- 
tute the “* waiting list.” 

Applications may be made at most hospitals 
at any time, as there are usually vacancies to be 
filled every month. 

If the would-be nurse receives a favorable 
reply, a date is set, maybe weeks or months 
ahead, for her to report at the hospital. She has 
previously sent to the Superintendent of Nurses 
a certificate as to character, accompanied by a 
blank which has been filled out by her, giving 
her age and her personal and family history. 





The Application Blank. 


The application blank that is filled out by the 
candidate eontains directions and questions like 
the following: “Give your name in full and 
present address. Are you single or married? 
State age and place of birth; height, weight and 
where educated. Are you strong and healthy, 
and have you always been so? Have you any 
physical defects? Have you had smallpox, 
searlet fever or any other contagious disease? 
Do you object to the menial service inseparable 
from the vocation of a nurse? Are 
you willing to wear the dress prescribed 
by the school after being graduated 
therefrom? What, if any, has been 
your occupation? Send certificate of 
health from some physician.” 

On arriving at the hospital the candi- 
date is shown to her room, and so 
begins her probationary month. Dur- 
ing this “trial month” she receives 
board and lodging at the expense of the 
hospital, but no compensation. During 
this time, too, she undergoes a thorough 
physical examination, together with a 
test of her knowledge in reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic and English dictation, 
as proficiency in these branches is abso- 
lutely essential to the trained nurse. 

Often when making my evening 
rounds, having entered the ward where sat some 
probationer who had arrived that morning from 
some rural village or seashore town, I have 
sympathized with the involuntary shudder or look 
of pain that would cross her face as some feeble 
form, racked by disease, tossed on the snowy 
cot at her side. And often I have observed the 
same girl a few weeks later, when, being accus- 
tomed to the new duties, she moved composedly 
and lightly hither and thither, ministering to the 
sick and the suffering, whose wan and fevered 
faces looked wistfully into her own. 





If at the end of the probationary month, she 





| be approved by the Superintendent of Nurses 


and the Board of Control, she is accepted as a 
pupil and must sign a written agreement to 
remain in the school for two years, and to obey 
the rules of the institution. 

She further engages to serve the hospital to 
the best of her ability, pledging herself to the 
faithful performance of all assigned duties, and 
to a cheerful conformity with all the rules and 
regulations. 

For the first eighteen months of her connection 
with the hospital, she will be employed in the 
wards, after which time she 
may be sent out to nurse private 
cases; her earnings, however, 
go to the hospital. 

A probationer should bring 
with her two dresses of ging- 
ham or calico, made plainly, 
six or eight large white aprons, 
pocket match-box and tape 
measure, pin-ball, needle-case, 
thimble, scissors, note-book 
and pencil, and a pair of com- 
fortable, noiseless shoes. All 
clothing must be plainly 
marked with the name of the 
owner that the pieces may be 
identified after passing through the laundry of 
the hospital. 

The new nurse, when accepted, must provide 
herself with a hypodermic syringe and a clinical 
thermometer. 

Iler name will be entered in a register, and 
she will be credited with each week’s service. 
Her allowance for the first year will be from 
seven to ten dollars per month, and from ten to 
fifteen dollars per month during the second. 

Her course of instruction will include the 
dressing of blisters, burns, wounds and sores; 
the management of helpless patients; making 
beds; moving and changing patients, and giving 
them baths in bed; and preventing and dressing 
bed-sores. 

She will be taught the administration of 
enemas, douches and the use of the female 
catheter; the best method of friction to the 
body and extremities; the making and applying 
of bandages and rollers, and the preparation of 
splints; the use and application of electricity. 


What She is Taught. 


She will be practically instructed in cooking, 
and in serving and preparing delicacies for the 
sick. 

She will be taught the best methods of venti- 
lating the sick-room and of keeping all instru- 
ments surgically clean and disinfected. 

She will learn to observe and report accurately 


perature of the body, intelligence,—as delirium 
or stupor,—breathing, sleep, condition of wounds 
and eruptions, and the effect of diet, rest, 
stimulants and medicines. 

She will soon know how to act in an emergency. 
Many a patient has been saved because the nurse 
| “kept her head” and knew what to do at the 
| right moment. 

Nurses are taught the administration of medi- 
cines and the application of external remedies, 
how to take notes on cases, the making up of 
the nurse’s record, and the reports to the 
attending doctor. 

The course of training includes a fixed course 
of instruction from text-books, mainly given by 
the Superintendent of Nurses and her assistants. 
Lectures and demonstrations are given at stated 
times by the medical and surgical staff of the 
hospital. “Quizzes,” tests by question and 
answer, are held at intervals; and examinations, 
both written and oral, complete the term. 

When her full term of two years, or three, as 
the case may be, has been completed and her 
examinations satisfactorily passed, the nurse 
receives a diploma certifying to the regular 
course of training and 
practice. She is then 
permitted to wear the 
graduates’ badge of 
the school. 

The majority of 
graduates engage in 
private nursing, but 
some are invited to 
remain in the service 
of the hospital as head 
nurses, operating- 
room nurses, or as 
assistants to the su- 
perintendent. When 
retained in such posi- 
tions, they receive a 
salary of from twenty 
to forty dollars per 
month. Graduate nurses who prefer to remain 
in hospital work, or return after a term of 
private nursing, are given postgraduate instruc- 
tions in ward management and hospital admin- 
istration. 

The staff physicians lecture on the care of the 
sick-room, anatomy, physiology, obstetrics, symp- 
tomatology, neurosthenia and insanity, food and 
diet, and the care of children. Instruction is 
imparted concerning pathology and bacteriology, 
with their relation to modern surgery. Disin- 
fectants are discussed, with asepsis and anti- 








sepsis; and the necessity for strict surgical 








to the physician the state of the patient’s secre- | 
tions, expectoration, pulse, skin, appetite, tem- | 
| to patients all night, her hours of duty being from 
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cleanliness in all operations, however trivial, is 
emphasized. 

The nurse is boarded in the hospital, and her 
laundry work is done there, while in addition 
she gets the small salary previously mentioned. 
This is not intended as payment for service, as 
the instruction and experience are counted as 
fully worth the time given, but it is allowed so 
that the nurse may not be under any expense for 
her tuition. 

A sketch of the daily duties of nurses in 
training may prove interesting to those who 
may be desirous of entering a 
hospital school. 

They rise at half-past six. 
Some go to breakfast at seven 
o’clock ; others go to the wards, 
these being relieved when the 
first set have breakfasted. 

The work is constant all the 
morning—serving the patients’ 
breakfast, putting the wards in 
readiness for the resident doc- 
tors’ rounds, which begin at 
ten o’clock, waiting on the 
doctors as they go from patient 
to patient, doing the dressings, 
listing the clothes, giving the 
medicines, and taking the record of pulse, 
temperature and respirations of each patient. 
All this leaves nurses little, if any, time of 
leisure. 

Dinner comes at noon, when the nurses divide 
as at breakfast, so that the wards are never left 
alone. The patients’ dinner comes at one 
o’clock. That over, and the ward once more 
swept and put in order, there comes a little lull, 
and the nurse has her “off duty.” This is 
about two hours each day, arranged by the 
superintendent for each nurse. 


Life in the Hospital. 


Every week each nurse has a half-day, from 
two till eight in the evening. At this time she 
is expected to rest, write up her lectures, or to go 
out-of-doors, as she may feel inclined. 

Supper comes at five, and the patients have 
their evening meal an hour later. 

The work of the day nurses must be done and 
the wards in readiness for the night nurses at 
eight in the evening, when all who are not on 
duty assemble for prayers in the nurses’ parlor. 
After prayers there is usually a lesson, a 
“quiz” or a lecture by one of the doctors. 

At ten o’clock every nurse not engaged in 
night duty is expected to be in bed, with lights 
out. 

During the first year, and before the nurse is 
sent out to private cases, she has three months 
of special duty. The first month of this begins 
with night duty, when she is up and attending 


eight in the evening to seven in the morning. 
She has all day in which to sleep. 

During the second month she takes regular 
ward work, and then comes her month in the 
diet kitchen, where she prepares all the beef tea, 
beef juice, broths, gruels, and, in some hospitals, 
all the food sent to the private patients. 

A nurse has two weeks’ vacation granted to 
her each year. It is customary for the nurses 
to take their vacations in the summer, so as not 
to conflict with the lectures. 

Whenever a graduate nurse is sick, she is 
entitled to return to the hospital of which she is 
an alumnus, and to receive treatment in one of 
the private rooms. 


_The Rewards of Success. 


The compensation of a graduate nurse employed 
in private houses or rooms is usually from twenty 
to twenty-five dollars a week. Some get much, 
some get little employment. There is, of course, 
a great difference in the value of nurses, for 
there are successes and failures in this, as well 
as in other professions. 

Unless a young woman is naturally adapted 
to nursing, it is folly for her to try to cultivate a 
liking for the work. The physician who gradu- 
ated at the head of his class in theoretical know- 
ledge is not always the greatest success in the 
practice of medicine. That success is more 
likely to come to the man who, by his sympa- 
thizing manner, gentle touch and genial smile, so 
encourages patients that their confidence is won ; 
then his -practical ability as a doctor can be 
demonstrated. 

So it is with the nurse’s profession. It is not 
the superficially brilliant girl, who has been 
through Vassar and can talk easily on almost 
any subject, who may be counted upon to make 
the successful nurse. It is the woman who, 
possibly awkward, possibly at first with country 
mannerisms,—the woman of healthy cheek and 
sparkling eye, yet soothing touch and gentle 
tread and pitying glance and sedulous, careful 
attention to duty,—this is the successful nurse 
whose services are sought; this is the woman 
that the physician trusts and reveres as his 
comrade. 

The nurse’s life is a hard one. Her trials are 
not few, and a great many of the duties are 
irksome ; but it affords a wide field of usefulness 
to the girl who really loves the work, who can 
view the bright side of things, who can overlook 
the idiosyncrasies of sick patients, and patiently 
and cheerfully help them back to health. Of 
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is better because she has lived in it.’’ 
EL rr 


FLOWERS. 


Were I, O God, in churchless lands pametning. 
mi from all voice of teachers and divin: 
soul would find in flowers of Thy ordaining 
ei 4K sermons, shrines. 
Horace Smith. 


———_ + oe —__—— 


A Fearful Descent. 
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such a nurse it can be truly said, as it was of | himself, by jerking it smartly and bearing his|the experiment, anticipating 
Florence Nightingale before her, that “‘the world | | weight upon it, that it would sustain him. 








what actually 


happened, namely, that the shots fell short | 
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the street. 
so as to bring it within Will’s reach. 


Then Frank began to manipulate it 
Backward 


He now allowed his gaze to fall upon the| through too light a charge, or snapped the line in |and forward he moved until the string was at the 


| street so far beneath him, and lucky it was, | 


| consequence of overloading. Not one shot 


perhaps, that his hand was on the rope when he | reached him. 


looked down, so dizzy did he become and so | 


| gathering on the sidewalks, some beckoning him | 
| from either of the experiments, their failure had | 


When the men finally desisted from firing, | 


| proper elevation, then over fences and through 
yards to fetch it close to the “image.” At last 
| the line was guided within reach of Will’s hand, 


| strong was the impulse to cast himself headlong | bows and arrows from the archery club ‘were | and his fingers closed upon it convulsively. 
| to the ground. The glance, momentary as it | 
| was, showed him that his presence up there had | 


| been observed, and that people were already | 


| to come down. 


| 


| they’ll be after me,” he murmured. 
Frank | grasping the rope, he steadily, cautiously and 


“Guess I’ll have to be quick about this, or 
Then, 


Spencer and Will Weaton stopped to| with the skill of a practised gymnast, drew 
gaze at the steeple of the new church, | himself up, hand over hand, until the fluttering 
|rag was within his reach. His fingers closed 


CF: their way home from school, 


now in the last stages of construction. 

“The professor’s graven image,” said Will, 
“doesn’t look eighteen feet high up there, does 
it?”” 

“Tndeed it doesn’t,” replied Frank; ‘‘and the 
‘wings’ are scarcely the size of feelers at that 
height. Say, Hutchins was boasting again, this 
morning, about the pennant he’s stuck up there, 
and wondering how long it would take the wind 
to dislodge it, meaning, of course, that nothing 
but the wind could reach it. I’d give anything 
if we could get it down, so as to take the conceit 
out of him. He makes me tired with his ever- 
lasting bragging about what anybody of his 
length, and with the chance he had, could have | 
done. 

“He sneaked up,” Frank went on, “while the 


men were eating their dinner, and before any of | swaying rope, expecting every moment 
the scaffolding had been disturbed. Now that | it would tear loose, or that he would 


they’ve begun to take that down, his old hand- 
kerchief will have to stay there, I’m afraid, so 
far as we are concerned.” 


The “graven image’ was the title conferred | 
by the boys on a heavy piece of oak timber which | 


the principal of the academy—who was pastor 
of the church as well—had, with his own hands, 
carved and put in shape as a finial for the new 
structure. 

At the bottom of the “image” the professor 
had placed roughly-shaped projections in the 
semblance of leaves,—a modest attempt at 
ornamentation, — but the boys, while in the 
christening mood, had dubbed them “Wings of 
Mercury.” 

Upon the top of the “image,’’ which towered 
over two hundred feet above the sidewalk, one 
of the academy boys had fastened a piece of his 
handkerchief—a feat which his mates considered 


“no great shakes,’”’ most of them agreeing with | 
Frank that any one with Hutchins’s inches and | 
}a succession of 


opportunity could have done as well. 

However that may have been, there hung the 
rag, too small, to be sure, to be distinctly visible, 
but none the less a challenge to all who knew of 
its existence. 

The friends, living in different parts of the 
town, separated at the next corner, Frank con- 


tinuing on his way to dinner, and Will setting | what, but despair was in his heart. 
out to do a thing that shortly would be causing | A heavy gust, he thought, might any 
many a brain to reel and many a heart to quake moment tear him from his position or 
| hurl both him and the “image” to 


with horror, his own included. 


| 





upon it, and in a twinkling the trophy was 
transferred to the nearest pocket. 

With a cry of exultation he waved his cap and 
then proceeded to slide down the rope. 
descended half-way when a terrific 
gust of wind drove him against the 
“image,” whirled him partly around 
and swung him to and fro, like a 
pendulum. 

Then came another blast, doubly 
violent. The wind howled wildly, 
but above its uproar Will heard the 
crash of falling timbers and believed 
he felt the steeple rock and tremble. 
| With teeth clenched and heart wildly 
beating, he clung desperately to the 


be falling with the steeple through 
space. 

Venturing a glance below he saw 
that the air was full of timbers and 
dust, and he knew that the scaffold- 
ing had blown down! 

The thought flashed through his 
mind that some one might be hurt 
by the flying pieces. Then came a 
full sense of his own peril, and his 
head swam for a moment as he 
realized his little chance of escape 
with life. 

With the last fierce blasts the hurri- 
cane seemed to have exhausted its 
violence, although the wind continued 
strong and gusty. Slowly and with 
utmost care, Will lowered himself 
until his feet rested on one of the 
“Wings of Mercury.”” Then abandon- 
ing the rope, he laid his hands around 
large spikes that 
protruded at intervals around and 
about the lower part of the “image.’’ 
Lowering himself carefully he sat 
down on the bracketlike wing and 
held on for dear life. 


The change relieved him some- 


Chuckling to himself as he thought of the | the earth. 


surprise awaiting his chum, Will hastened back | 


to the church and entered by a side door. 


| ones at home. 
Finding, as he expected, that the workmen | of their woe from the death he be- 
were at their luncheon in the Sunday-school | lieved must svon be his. 


The boy’s thoughts flew to the loved 
He groaned to think 


Then he 


room in the rear, he proceeded to the front | bowed his head and prayed—prayed 
stairway, mounted it hastily, and made his way | as he had never done before—for rescue, if God to wander toward the river, up and down which | tling of a distant train could he hear. Now 
with all possible speed up the stairs through the so willed; for forgiveness and mercy to his soul he could see for miles. 


gloomy steeple. 


were the destruction of his earthly life to be the 


Stairs soon gave place to ladders and these, | penalty for his rashness. 


in turn, to crosspieces nailed to the rafters. 
Part of thé way was so dark that Will had to 
strike matches to see where he was going, while | 


Renewed courage followed his prayer, brief as | 


it was. He recognized with joy that the ability | 
to think clearly had returned to him. He forced 


He had | 


brought into play, but with no better results— 
no arrow could be made to reach him with its 
burden of cord. 

Although Will had hardly expected success 


a most depressing effect upon him, and but for | 


the reappearance of Mr. Miller at the window, 


and a renewal of encouraging shouts, he would | 


have yielded utterly to despair. 

With Miller was one of the leading workmen 
on the building. They scanned the steeple | 
closely from both windows, kept pointing toward 
the lad, and seemed in earnest consultation, 


doubtless over some new plan for reaching him. | 
While they were talking, Will allowed his eyes 





“HE CLUNG DESPERATELY TO THE SWAYING ROPE.” 


Something that gave him hope caught his eye | 
Sailing about over the outskirts of the | 


| off there. 
town was a kite. 
“Mr. Miller!’ shouted Will. 


“Yes! Yes! Hold hard, boy!” The man 


A great cheering arose from the street over the 
success of the manceuvre, and Will's heart was 
in a tumult of joy and hope. Following the 
shouted instructions of Mr. Miller, he cut the 
kite loose and tied the strong string to the 
“image,”’ to prevent its getting away from him. 

Frank’s end was then carried close to the 
building, and Mr. Miller was tying to it alight 
| manilla rope. 
| Next came Will’s drawing up of the rope from 
| the window, a long and difficult work because of 
|his awkward position. He dared not let go 
| of the spikes with both hands—fear of falling 
forbade him to risk it. He clasped the “wing’’ 
with his legs, and still he could not venture to 
haul the cord hand over hand. He 
lifted with his right hand and passed 
what he gained up to the left hand, 
which clung to a spike. The fingers 
of the left hand pressed and held the 
cord to the iron. 

With every lift the cord grew 
heavier. It had to carry the weight 
of one hundred feet of manilla line. 
But at last the end of this was in 
Will’s grip, and he thought the worst 
was over. 

With the manilla line securely fas- 
tened to the heaviest of the spikes, 
came the final ordeal, and the lad’s 
heart failed him for the moment as 
he looked down at the slender rope 
and thought of what lay between him 
and safety. It was not merely the 
desvent by a rope that daunted him— 
it was the thinness of this rope, the 
difficulty of gripping it firmly. With 
an inch rope any person of moderately 
strong grasp can easily and safely 
descend hand under hand from a 
great height—but this rope was not 
much thicker than bed-cord. Will 
knew it must lacerate his hands. But 
he could not have lifted one hundred 
feet of a much heavier line. 

Just then the builder came from 
the window, stood on the sill, raised 
his arms, and shouted, “Come on 
now, lad; don’t be afraid !’’ 

Will saw that Miller was supported 
by ropes, and suspected that he had 
placed himself there to try to catch 
him in case his strength gave out 
before reaching the end. 

The thought heartened him some- 
what. He made ready for his descent. 
For the last time he satisfied himself 
that the rope was securely fastened. 


Then, lowering himself from the 
“wing,” he got a turn of the rope 
around his leg. The boy began 


slowly and steadily to come down. 
Not a sound from the street under- 
neath reached him, not one of all the 
half-stifled sobs and whispered 
prayers for his safety. Only the 
clang of electric bells and the whis- 


| the wind had much decreased, and he swayed 

not a great deal, for Miller’s powerful hand 

steadied the rope. Now and again the builder’s 

| voice rang out in words of cheer and encourage- 
| ment. 

| The first quarter of the distance gave Will 


the wind, which had been blowing a gale all the | himself to look downward, and was soon able to | looked up, thinking Will had shouted in mere} little trouble, but after that every foot of the 
morning, seemed to increase in violence with | do so without dizziness. 


every step he took. 


By the time he reached the windows which | running toward the church from all directions. | 


He now saw crowds in the street, and people 


fear. 
| “Can’t you send up a line with a kite?” 
Miller exchanged a few words with his 


were in the steeple, over a hundred feet below | He also observed portions of the scaffolding | , companion, and then shouted, “Good idea ; we'll 
the base of the “image,’”’ Will was considerably | | scattered everywhere—on neighboring roofs, in | try 2” 

fagged, and not nearly so keen in his project as | yards and in the street, but nowhere was there | 
he had been at starting. A short breathing-| evidence that anybody had been injured by its | | reappeared in the street a little commotion among 


spell, however, and his consuming desire to | fall. 


| 


“take the wind out of Hutchins’s sails” braced 
him for the last and most difficult part of his | 
undertaking. 


Crawling through one of the windows to the in reaching the windows; but between him and | recognized 


above the windows, while below these only parts | 
of the framework were visible. 
Will realized that his only hope of escape lay | 


The two left the window, and when they 


being announced to them. Immediately two | 
| persons left the crowd and ran down the street 
at the top of their speed. In them Will 
his chum, Frank Spencer, and 


descent was increasing torture. Through 
continued friction the flesh underneath the twine 
around his leg began to burn as though seared 
| by a hot iron, and by the time he was half-way 
| down that pain had become unbearable. 

He stopped and desperately tried to twist the 
| rope around the other leg, and nearly fell, for 


Not a vestige of the scaffolding remained | the people indicated that the new project was | his sore and cramped fingers refused to support 


Down he slipped twelve feet before he 
could twist his leg again within the rope, and 
thus check his momentum. When he did 
succeed the line was again around the tortured 


| him. 


platform encircling the steeple at this point, he them was a perpendicular column of slate, about | Hutchins—Hutchins, to take the conceit out of | leg, and the friction, which had temporarily 
ascended by ladders to the highest platform, | one hundred feet high—a column without a break whom he had risked his life, and who now was | 
still intact, the second from the top. Here he|or obstruction that would give foothold to a evidently doing his utmost to aid in his rescue. 


discovered that nearly all of the first platform | bird. 


How to descend that was the problem 


was gone, together with most of the framework | before him. 


supporting it. The ladder leading from the | 


People were now waving their arms to him, 


At this thought a lump rose in Will’s throat. 


| After what seemed to him hours of weary | 


| waiting, the boys plowed their way back 


highest platform upward was still in place, how- | | and a confused shouting arose, as if for his| through the crowd, Frank carrying what Will | 


ever, and so was a short, heavy rope fastened encouragement. 


Soon he heard a voice some- 


thought he recognized as the big red, white and 


to the top of the “image,” which had served some | where underneath him and, looking down, he | blue kite he had helped his friend to make a 


purpose in erecting the steeple. 


| saw at one of the windows the upturned face of 


As Will stood gazing aloft a blast of wind made | Mr. Miller, the builder of the church. 


him instinctively grasp the ladder for support. | 
“Good gracious, how it blows!” he muttered. | 
“Wonder if I hadn’t better give this up ?” 


Had he known that the work of taking down | 
the scaffolding had been abandoned for the day | 


on account of the high wind, he would doubtless 
have desisted, but the gust was succeeded by a 


lull which reassured him, and as he mounted the | 


last ladder he even felt elated at the thought of 
possible danger in his venture. 
A few loose boards were all that remained of 


the upper piatform. Standing on one of these, | 


the lad prepared to ascend to the top of the | 
‘image” by means of the rope, first satisfying | 


| 


“Can you hear me?” shouted the man. 

“Yes,” returned Will. 

“Could you come down here on a rope?” 

“Yes, but hurry it along.” 

“Keep cool and hang on!” 
and disappeared. 


the builder shouted, 


A few minutes later several men appeared on | the strong wind driving it up steadily and as| eyes, his grip relaxed, 


the roof of a house opposite. One of them held | 
up, as if for his inspection, a gun and what 
looked like a ball. With great care the gun was 
loaded and pointed toward him, and then Will 
understood that the ball was a line, which they 
meant to shoot up to him. 


He had little faith, however, in the success of | 


week or two previously. 

| Mr. Miller took the gorgeous affair, handled it 
a few moments, and then giving it to Hutchins, 
hastened back to the church. Hutchins ran 
| with his burden some distance down the street, 
then Frank started in the opposite direction with 
| the string. In a moment, with a few graceful, 
| serpentine motions, the kite soared into the air, | 


rapidly as Frank could pay out the line. 
As Will watched it ascend, 


haul up a rope pretty soon.” 
| By this time the kite had reached a great 
height, with the line above the steeple and out in 





the builder’s | 
familiar voice again floated up from the window: | 
“Don’t lose your grip and you'll be able to! 


ceased, began again and caused him a redoubled 
| agony. 

His hands were now raw. Before they had 
been simply cramped and sore. When he slid 
the rope had cut into the hot flesh, and now his 
| palms were leaving a trail of blood. 

Racked with pain, wearied by the terrible 
strain, the lad still carefully lowered himself 
foot after foot, yard after yard, untii Miller 
said, “Well done! Only ten or fifteen feet 
more—then I'll have you safe!’’ 

Will’s heart swelled with joy and gratitude. 
He looked down for the first time since start- 
ing, and saw the builder’s smiling face and 
outstretched arms. Then his brain whirled 
| strangely, everything grew blurred before his 
he slid several feet, 
| stopped himself, slid again, and then all was a 
blank to him. 

He did not know that he dropped into the 
arms upheld to receive him—did not hear the 
wild shouting or witness the scene of excitement 
| in the street. He had fainted, but he was saved. 

W. Herpert Crorzer. 
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Current Topics. 


The time seems near at hand when an 
agricultural fair may properly be described as an 
exhibition on a race-track twelve miles from a 
pumpkin. a 

A sonnet to a lady’s eyebrow is a 
safer form of authorship than a squib about the 
kaiser’s trousers, for publishing which a Socialist 
editor was arrested recently at Magdeburg. 

It has been said that Nature took the pen 
from Wordsworth and wrote some of his poems 
for him. Nature lately took the pen from the 
political economist, and in the glory of countless 
wheat-fields wrote for him a story of prosperity. 


A little more taffy while a man lives and 
not so much epitaffy when he is dead, is the 
admonition of a Kansas minister concerning an 
oft-discussed theme. One of Speaker Reed’s 
happiest hits was his definition of a statesman: 
“A politician—who is dead.” 

To be married on Pike's Peak was the 
sole object of a young couple’s recent trip to 
Colorado. The papers say they were “elated.” 
Doubtless! Others than the German Emperor 
love to play astonishing pranks which put them 
under the lamplight of the public gaze. 

Classical Boston speaks of her under- 
ground railway system as the subway. May we 
not expect to hear the elevated road line called 
the superway? ‘“‘L road,” “L’’ and “Elevated” 
are terms which may serve for the ordinary 
mind, but superway seems to belong to the 
realm of high classics. 

A New Jersey family which declared 
itself absolutely destitute, recently appealed to 
the town authorities for poor-relief. The appli- 
cation was refused when it was discovered that 
the sufferers owned two bicycles. The wheel is 
a useful and desirable possession, but can hardly 
be deemed a necessary of life. 


A wealthy oculist giving some final 
directions to a patient, frowned as he saw her 
tie a finely dotted veil over her face. 

“Always buy that kind, and wear it habitu- 
ally,’”’ he exclaimed ironically ; ‘‘every dot in it is 
worth five dollars to me, and it will accustom 
you to floating black spots. Good morning.” 

Through his private office he watched the lady 
go out veilless. ee 

The triple century run is the term for 
the latest form of athletic idiocy, and those who 
finish the distance are called “survivors,” though 
they not unfrequently do themselves mortal 
injury in the long strain. A woman who 
achieved her three hundred miles a few days ago 
was carried in the arms of another cycler to a 
gallery and photographed, the result showing at 
what fearful physical cost she had earned her 
unenviable fame. wry 


It appears that the freight rates on the 
Great Lakes are not the cheapest in the world, 
as we recently asserted them to be. Our attention 
is called to the fact that two Mexican dollars will 
pay for the transportation of a ton of flour from 
the Pacific Coast to Hong-Kong, a distance of 
between seven and eight thousand miles. The 
two Mexican dollars can be bought for about 
ninety cents. Accordingly the Pacific freight 
rate is about one-eighth of a mill, or one-eightieth 
of a cent, per ton per mile. 

The Turkish authorities have the sus- 
piciousness of a pursued criminal. In every 
novelty they see a device to make the government 
less secure. They look not for peace but for 
plots, and naturally a conspiracy is easily 
imagined when none exists. A bowling outfit 
reached Jaffa. The suspicious officers opened 
the box, asked what those dangerous-looking 
balls contained, and finally cut one of them open. 
Finding nothing within, they confiscated the 
articles. Ultimately the balls were sent to the 
arsenal at Damascus, and the Minister of War 
ordered the authorities at Jaffa and the com- 
mander at Jerusalem to be vigilant. A govern- 
ment which rests on suspicion is sure to make 
itself ridiculous, as well as to show itself 
revengeful. 


It is a common maxim that history 
repeats itself; it is quite as true but less under- 
stood, that life repeats itself from generation 
to generation. The meanness that has been 
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| forgotten, the lie that was too small to be 
remembered, the impurity, the hatred, the skepti- 
cism that we think are hidden deeply in our 
hearts, only lie fallow, possibly to bear fruit in 
our sons and daughters. ‘Whatever we sow, 
we reap.” ‘This makes lifea problem of tremen- 
dous importance. But the fact that what we 
sow others may reap, complicates our responsibil- 
ities, and makes us not only the arbiter of our 
own destinies, but the prophets, for weal or for 
woe, of those who come after us. 

An English admiral declares that if the 
gun-ship cannot be modified to meet and balance 
the threat of the torpedo-vessel, then the torpedo- 
vessel will herself become the battle-ship of the 
future, and the gun-ship will fall into the 
auxiliary or subordinate place. He argues that 
there would be less risk in men and money in 
sending a flotilla of swift but small vessels 
against a battle-ship than to meet that formidable 
engine of war with a ship of equal size. The 
future of naval warfare may abound in such 
developments. 
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FAITH AND REASON. 


It is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the hest doth attain. 
hig 8 
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Love of Country. 


If love were the offspring of merit, then 
patriotism ‘would find no difficulty in showing 
why a country is worth loving. But the Russian 
loves a land that has no freedom; the Spaniard, 
like the Irishman, loves a country that has no 
prosperity ; the Chinaman loves a land that has 
no inspiration; the Eskimo loves a land that 
has for others no natural beauty. Men of each 
of these nationalities love their home land 
apparently for no other reason than because it is 
their own. 

So long as being born in a country makes its 
patriots, there will be no better reason to give. 
If patriots would make their country,—if the 
people would all help to make their country 
better worth loving,—the word patriotism would 
not sometimes mean so little. 

It is poorly worth the name if it implies no 
more than the habit of association that attaches 
the savage to his hunting-ground or brings back 
the exiled cat to its wonted garret. True 
patriotism is something more than blind 
instinct. 


Neither is it a partisanship or a worship. It 
has been said there is no such thing as a Turkish 
patriot. The Turk is first and last a Moham- 
medan. 

Nor is patriotism a mere sentiment. It is a 
principle of duty ; and it becomes more beneficent 
as it grows more enlightened. That will be 
when patriots cease to cry, “Our country, right 
or wrong!” and insist that its public lifé and 
its politics shall have nothing in them of which 
they need feel ashamed. 
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The Troubles on the Indian Frontier. 


The murder of two British officers at Poona 
in June, and a violent Mussulman riot at 
Calcutta soon after, indicated a dangerous unrest 
among the natives in India. 

Even among Western peoples there is a dispo- 
sition to hold governments responsible for dis- 
asters, and it was only natural that the despair 
of the people of India, caused by plague, famine 
and earthquake, should vent itself in rage against 
the English. 

The enforcement of sanitary regulations in 
violation of caste prejudice, and the incendiary 
appeals of a large part of the native press, 
intensified the hostile feeling. ‘During the last 
few weeks, however, these incidents have been 
dwarfed by the breaking out of open war along 
the northwestern frontier. 

Lord. Lawrence, one of the ablest adminis- 
trators of Indian affairs, regarded the River 
Indus as the natural frontier of India. Between 
that river and Afghan and Russian territory on 
the north and northwest there extends a wild, 
mountainous region, peopled by warlike tribes. 
It is five hundred miles long, and on the average 
one hundred and fifty miles deep. 

It was the opinion of Lord Lawrence and of 
those who then and later agreed with him that 
the best thing the government of India could do 
with this region was to let it alone. To try to 
subjugate these tribes, they argued, would involve 
an enormous expenditure and would make them 
inveterate enemies; while, if they remained 
independent, they would be a formidable obstacle 
to any aggressive movement by Russia. 

Of late years, however, what is sometimes 
described as the “forward policy” has prevailed. 
The British outposts have been pushed far 
beyond the Indus. Military roads have been 
built, and small garrisons have been stationed to 
occupy the territory of tribes formerly inde- 
pendent. 

When an expedition was sent, two years ago, 
into the mountainous Chitral district, against 
a hostile tribe, the government of India gave 
assurances to the tribes through whose territory 
the expedition went, which were understood to 
mean that when its work was done it would be 
withdrawn. A different policy was afterward 











determined on, and the territory was virtually 
annexed. 

The present rising of the tribes on the frontier 
is attributed to the preaching of a holy war by a 
mad Mullah or priest. ‘This appeal to Moslem 
fanaticism may have been strengthened, as some 
suppose, by exaggerated ideas of the victories of 
Turkey over Greece; or it may have been incited 
—though that is more doubtful—by the Ameer 
of Afghanistan. But there can be little doubt 
that resentment and fear, occasioned by the 
continued occupation of Chitral, have in part 
inspired the movement. 

It was the Swati tribe, whose territory was 
invaded in that advance, which first rose in 
response to the Mullah’s preaching. Only a 
swift movement of a relief force saved the 
British outposts there from annihilation. One 
after another, other tribes have risen since. It 
is significant that the most powerful of these 
tribes, the Afridis, who took the forts in the 
Khyber pass, although they have no direct con- 
nection with the Swatis, named the abandonment 
of the Chitral district among their conditions of 


peace. 

It is estimated that the “forward policy” costs 
India about ten million dollars a year. As it is 
the theory of Indian administration that the 
country shall pay for itself, this puts a heavy 
burden upon a people wasted by plague and 
famine. It may be justified by considerations of 
imperial policy, but it promotes native discontent 
in India itself, at the same time that it kindles 
war on the frontier. 
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FOOD FOR BODY AND FOR SOUL. 


Had I two loaves of bread—ay, ay! 
gre. Le I - and hyacin buy 


‘0 my soul. 
Mohammed. 
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A Diplomatic Mystery. 


The chief mystery of European diplomacy is 
Russian inaction when the goal of her ambition 
is apparently within reach. 

In 1855 Russia’s progress toward Constanti- 
nople was blocked by France and England in 
the Crimean War, and in 1878, when peace was 
dictated at the gates of the sultan’s capital, Lord 
Beaconsfield compelled the revision of the treaty 
at the Congress of Berlin. 

The conditions of statecraft have changed, and 
Russia’s march toward Constantinople now 
seems to be unopposed; yet she hesitates to go 
on, even when the Armenian massacres, the 
Cretan revolt and the Greek invasion of Turkey 
have given her favorable opportunities for decisive 
action. 

A second Crimean War is clearly impossible. 
France is Russia’s closest ally and England will 
never fight another battle for the Turk. Russia 
has no longer any cause for dreading a renewal 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s tactics, by which her 
ambitions were baffled after her last campaign 
with Turkey. England, appalled by recent 
exhibitions of Turkish barbarity, is prepared to 
sanction a Russian occupation of Constanti- 
nople. 

Germany is also bent upon supporting Russia 
at all hazards. The German Emperor, while 
compelling Bismarck to spend his old age in 
retirement, has followed the veteran’s general 
policy, which was to cultivate intimate relations 
with Russia while making a defensive alliance 
with Austria-Hungary and Italy. The Russian- 
French alliance has tended to intensify Germany’s 
anxiety to remain on the best possible terms 
with Russia. 

This was the secret motive of the German 
Emperor’s recent visit to St. Petersburg, when 
he was received by the tsar with pomp and 
cordiality befitting a powerful ally. 

Austria-Hungary made a secret treaty with 
Russia before the Russo-Turkish war of 1877, 
by which she agreed to take Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina in return for whatever advantages 
the tsar might derive from conquest. The dual 
monarchy secured the promised provinces. 
Another bargain between the two powers, which 
will give Austria-Hungary further territorial 
“compensation,” will probably be made before 
Russia resumes the march toward Constanti- 
nople. 

Why, then, has Russia hesitated? Appar- 
ently England’s neutrality, French cooperation, 
Germany’s secret aid and Austria~-Hungary’s 
willingness to accept territorial compensations 
were weil assured. Yet Russia, with the way 
to Constantinople open, has hung back. 

Whoever travels in Russia and witnesses the 
superstitious reverence paid to holy places, icons 
and religious relics, understands, one of the 
reasons for inaction. Holy Russia, with her 
intense religious feeling, covets Jerusalem as 
well as Constantinople. She is waiting until 
both prizes can fall into her hands. She does 
not want one without the other. 

This, too, explains the Russian-French alliance 
and the attentions showered upon President 
Faure in St. Petersburg in return for the tsar’s 
magnificent reception in Paris. France is the 
one Roman Catholic nation in Europe which 
may interfere with Russian aspirations for 
Jerusalem. Hence the attempts by Russia to 
strengthen artificially the bonds between the two 
countries. 3 

A scheme of partition by which the Holy 
Land would pass into the hands of France in 
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exchange for Russia’s occupation of Constanti- 
nople would not satisfy Greek Christianity. 
Hence the Eastern question remains open, with 
the tsar as the sultan’s chief protector. 


~ 
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_A Royal Match-Maker. 


Denmark is a small country, which does not 
have a large part in the world’s affairs; but its 
court is an important one by reason of its marriage 
alliances and the personal influence of the king 
and queen. Whenever there is a court ball at 
Copenhagen, one of the liveliest dancers is King 
Christian 1X., who is still young at heart, although 
close to his eightieth year. 

His wife, Queen Louise, is his senior by several 
months, and has ceased to dance in the royal 
quadrilles. She has been one of the most suc- 
cessful match-makers in Europe, and still takes 
keen interest in this royal sport. 

For her oldest son, the crown prince, the queen 
found a suitable partner nearly thirty years ago 
in Princess Lowisa, daughter of the King of 
Sweden and Norway. Her oldest daughter 
became the Princess of Wales, and her second 
daughter the wife of Alexander III. and mother 
of the present Tsar of Russia. 

Her second son, after his election as King of 
Greece, married a Russian grand duchess. With 
one grandson on the Russian throne, and another, 
the Duke of York, destined to reign in England, 
and with two other grandsons heirs to the crowns 
of Denmark and Greece, Queen Louise may be 
described as the grandmother of four emperors 
and kings. 

Two other marriages this adroit match-maker 
has arranged. Her third son, Prince Waldemar, 
married Princess Marie d’Orléans, daughter of 
the Duc de Chartres, and her third daughter 
became the wife of the Duke of Cumberland, a 
great-grandson of George III. of England, who 
might have been King of England if Queen Victoria 
had died in her girlhood. % 

These were marriages which brought great 
fortunes into the Danish family, for the Orléans 
princess was an heiress, and the Duke of Cumber- 
land was also rich. 

Queen Louise, having married off all her children 
with marked success, has begun to arrange a new 
series of alliances for her grandchildren. Her 
theory has been that the reigning house of a 
feeble country like Denmark can be converted 
into a centre of influence in Europe by discreet, 
but ambitious, marriages. She acted upon this 
principle when she advised her grandson, the 
Crown Prince of Greece, to marry a sister of the 
German Emperor. 

The queen is not only a match-maker, but also 
@ woman of great force of character and a good 
mind. Her influence has been felt in the family 
councils of royalty throughout Europe. The late 
Tsar and the present Emperor of Russia have 
attached great weight to her advice. Copenhagen 
has been the capital where for two generations 
the Russian imperial family have been frequent 
visitors, and where they have thrown off the cares 
of state. 

In September Queen Louise’s eightieth birthday 
was celebrated by a reunion of her descendants 
and relations in Copenhagen. It was a large 
family party from many courts in Europe, and 
she received the congratulations of nearly all 
sovereigns on the continent. 
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Mrs. Hayes and the Veteran. 


A group of visitors entering unannounced the 
Blue Room at the White House about twenty 
years ago, were surprised to find the beautiful 
mistress of the place on her knees upon the floor, 
needle and thread in hand, while before her stood 
a feeble old soldier in the uniform of an orderly 
sergeant. 

The callers were about to retire, when Mrs. 
Hayes caught sight of them and begged them to 
remain. She rose from the floor, shook hands 
warmly with the old man, and skilfully parrying 
his thanks and assuring him that his uniform was 
now whole, handed him over to the care of her 
son. 

The story is one of many of her kindly, self- 
unconscious acts. One of her family, visiting the 
hospital in Washington, had examined the list of 
soldiers received there, and discovered one 
veteran of the War of 1812 who had participated 
in the defence of Fort Stephenson, at Fremont, 
Ohio, the home of the Hayes family. 

It was a notable battle when, under Major 
George Croghan, a youth of twenty-one years, 
a hundred and sixty-nine men, having but a single 
small cannon, defeated five hundred English 
soldiers and eight hundred Indian warriors; and 
this was followed by Perry’s famous victory on 
Lake Erie a month later. 

An act was passed by Congress that the old 
survivor, who had since served many years in the 
regular army, should be created an orderly ser- 
geant. Then a uniform was ordered for him, and 
word was left that at a certain time the Presi- 
dent’s carriage would call for him and take him 
to a photographer. 

But the old man, trembling with weakness and 
excitement, had discovered that the stripes for 
the seam of the trousers had been sent loose, to 
be used at the wearer’s discretion, and, greatly 
troubled, he had begged to be driven first to the 
White House. 

There in the Blue Room, the scene of so many 
brilliant receptions, he had poured out his griev- 
ance, and Mrs. Hayes had promptly assured him 
that she herself would sew them on. 

A work-box was sent for, and it was in the act 
of finishing the stripe at the foot that the visitors 
had found the first lady of the land, and seen the 
mingled pride and delight of the old veteran as 
he turned to leave her. 

It was little, this thing she had done. “Notb- 
ing,” she herself said, gaily; but it transformed 
the rest of life for an old man. 

“How good you are!” exclaimed a young girl 
who had witnessed the scene in the Blue Room. 
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“Oh no,” she returned, “I am not good; but I 
do try,” she added, more seriously, “to do unto 
others as I would have them do unto me.” 


+ 
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HIS REVENGE. 


The Count De Lauraguais was one of the most 
singular characters of a whimsical time. He was 
full of oddities, and had a reckless spirit of 
daring. The boldness of his language and action 
onee drew upon him the displeasure of Louis 
XVI., who banished him from Paris; but he came 
back on a festal day, and was seen in the very 
face of the court, walking about a race-course. 
The king winked at the escapade; such a culprit 
was incorrigible. 

But one of the most absurd of his antics had to 
do with the Prince D., a very dull courtier, against 
whom he had a grudge. One day the count 
appl.ed very gravely to a physician, asking if it 
were possible for a person to die of ennui. 

“Such a thing,” said the doctor, “would be very 
singular and very rare.” 

“But what I want to know,” said the count, “is 
whether it would be possible.” 

“Well,” answered the doctor, “a long-continued 
state of ennui might induce some disease, such as 
consumption, and in that sense it might cause the 
patient’s death.” 

On this the consultation was written down and 
signed, at the count’s request, and the fee paid. 

Next he went to an advocate, and asked whether 
he could make a legal complaint against a man 
who, by any means whatsoever, had formed a 
design against his life. The advocate assured 
him that there was not the least doubt of it, and 
in his turn signed a declaration. Armed with 
these two documents, the Count De Lauraguais 
instituted criminal proceedings against Prince D., 
who, he declared, had formed the design of tiring 
him to death! 

Of course the suit ended in laughter, but he had 
had the satisfaction of telling the world how his 
enemy impressed him. 





—- 


THE CHINAMAN’S HORSES. 


The Chinese are not usually credited with mer- 
ciful qualities, but if the man is merciful who is 
merciful to his beast, the quality must be natural 
to many Chinese in America. The few Chinese in 
our great cities who deliver goods to their country- 
men, or have other uses for horses, often possess 
sleek and well-fed animals whose care shows 
great fondness and generosity. 

The Oregonian says that there is a Chinese 
vegetable peddler in Portland whose two horses 
have long been admired by his customers. He 
feeds them on the street, and one day lately some 
passers-by, who saw that the man always seemed 
to be concocting some special dish for the team, 
watched him prepare their luncheon. 

First he led the horses into the shade, loosened 
the traces and took off the bridles. Then he took 
a nose-bag for each, and into each bag poured a 
good measure of rolled barley. Next he cut up 
some carrots small, put them into the nose-bags, 
and mixed them up with the barley. Finally he 
went to his wagon, and got four eggs, two of 
which he broke into each measure, and stirred 
them up with the barley and carrots. 

The horses watched all these preparations with 
great interest, and were “correspondingly elated,” 
as the election despatches say, when the bags 
containing the appetizing mixture were bung on 
their noses, They proceeded to eat with gusto, 
and the Chinaman turned to a frugal lunch of his 
own, which apparently consisted of an onion and 
a piece of dry bread. 

White drivers who give their horses a nicer 
lunch than they themselves eat are probably rare, 
East or West. 
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NOT ABSOLUTELY IGNORANT. 


It is commonly understood that one of the 
newspapers of New York City has a rule to 
employ none but college graduates on its staff. 
It may or may not be true. Nevertheless a young 
man of good address, bringing with him excellent 
recommendations, and equipped for journalistic 
work by several years’ experience, called one day 
at the editorial office of that paper. 

He made so good an impression that the 
managing editor was about to assign him to a 
place on the staff, when, as if remembering some- 
thing he had overlooked in examining the appli- 
cant, he suddenly asked: 

“By the way, of what college or university are 
you a graduate?” 

“Lam not a graduate of any,” replied the young 
man, “but I know better than to write ‘pants’ for 
‘trousers,’ ‘pled’ for ‘pleaded,’ and ‘he was given a 
chance’ for ‘a chance was given him.’ I never use 
the phrase, ‘in our midst.’ IL understand the 
correct use of ‘who’ and ‘whom,’ and of ‘shall’ and 
‘will.’ I prefer ‘officer’ to ‘official,’ ‘dwelling’ to 
‘residence.’ I avoid ‘as to whether,’ abhor 
‘reportorial,’ never split an infinitive, and never 
write a sentence long enough to tie in a double 
bowknot.” 

He got the position. 
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WHAT MORE DID SHE WANT? 


Familiarity breeds contempt, sometimes, and 
sometimes it breeds affection, and occasionally it 
breeds both. Many an impatient lad despises the 
rural village of his birth who yet, once he leaves 
it, becomes deathly homesick for one glimpse of 
its weather-stained farms, its grassy street, yes, 
even the piled tomato-cans and crisscrossed soap 
bars of its single stuffy little store! 

Even the woman encountered recently by a 
Boston lady upon her travels may have unsus- 
pected capabilities of appreciation which the 
Stress of homesickness could arouse, though as 
yet they are assuredly only latent. Learning 
from what city her chance acquaintance came the 
Bostonian had remarked amiably : 





“Oh, Vancouver! I have always heard that 
Vancouver is a singularly beautiful place.” 

The lady who lived there appeared pleased, but 
surprised. 

“Well, maybe,” she assented, doubtfully, “but 
there’s not much of anything to see there—just 
woods and mountains and the ocean!”’ 


HOW TO BE AN ORACLE. 


The way in which easy assurance of universal 
information can sometimes take the place of solid 
learning, as a means of impressing the general 
public, is illustrated by some stories told by a 
writer in the Chicago Times-Herald of a certain 
professor in a Western college, who is not named 
by the writer, but whom we may call Professor 
Knowitall. One had, it is said, but to drop a 


nickel, figuratively speaking, into the slot of his | 


knowledge-box to get an answer on any subject 
whatsoever; and he had a reason ready to con- 
found any one who really knew more than he 
did. 

He was once, in a public lecture, talking about 
the Druses, when au auditor interrupted him with 
= remark that the cyclopedia did not agree with 


im. 

“Oh,” he replied, “I know a great deal more 
about the Druses than I did when I wrote that 
article in the cyclopedia!” 


the day when General Grant’s first Cabinet 


= were announced to the country— 
the whole country having previously been in igno- 
rance of them—Professor Knowitall was calling 
on a hewspaper acquaintance. The newspaper 
man read the names as they came over the wire. 
Some of the names were eminent; others were 
unknown to people in general. The professor 
knew all about them. 

“Washburne for Secretary of State? That’s 
very good. I know Washburne well; I’ve often 
dined with him,” said the professor. 

“Hoar, Attorney-General?” he went on. “You 
don’t know Hoar?_ Why, he’s one of the Massa- 
chusetts family. I used to go to school with 

m 


“Adolph Borie, Secretary of the Navy,” the 
newspaper man read. 

The professor’s brow corrugated, and the news- 
je te man waited. It was evident that the pro- 

essor was “stuck.” Presently he asked, as if in 
pain, “‘Who—who is he?” 

Th212 it was the newspaper man’s turn. He 
happe 1ed to have seen in a Philadelphia paper, a 
day or two before, a paragraph about Borie. 

“Borie!” he exclaimed. “Don’t you know who 
Borie is? He’s a retired Philadelphia merchant, 
formerly in the East India trade.” 

The professor went away. The next day the 
newspaper man met an acquaintance, with whom 
he was conversing about the Cabinet appoint- 


ments. 

“Astonishing,” said this acquaintance, “how 
many unknown men there are in this Cabinet! 
Linens | there were a lot of us together, and we 
were trying to make out who this and that one 
was, when Professor Knowitall came in. Won- 
derful general information he has! He knew 
eve a of them; he even knew Borie. 
‘Borie?’ said he, scornfully. ‘Don’t you know 
who Borie is? He’s a retired Philade phia mer- 
chant, formerly in the East India trade.’ There’s 
no getting ahead of Knowitall!” 


HOW HE BROKE IT. 


From the London Telegraph comes an amusing 
anecdote of Joseph Chamberlain, the English 
parliamentary leader. Some visitors had passed 
through Mr. Chamberlain’s orchid house at High- 
bury one morning, and a very valuable plant was 
discovered broken. 


Mr. Chamberlain, it is said, almost lost his 
temper, and declared that sightseers should no 
longer be welcomed. Then he interrogated the 
gardener in charge of the houses. he man 
appeared confused. but protested that he didn’t 
do the damage. 

“I was very sorry when I saw it done, sir.” 

“You sawit done? Then, of course, the visitors 
did do it.” ; 

“No, sir, the visitors didn’t, either,” said the 
man 


“Speak out, man!” cried Mr. Chamberlain. “I 
am resolved to discover the culprit!” 

“You did it yourself, please, sir; for I saw you. 
You were walking up and down and rehearsing 
something. I heard Lord Salisbury’s name, sir, 
an’ Mr. Gladstone’s, an’ then you struck out with 
your right arm, sudden like, and down went the 
orchid!” 

The master smiled, and sightseers were not 
forbidden the orchid houses. 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY AND HERMANN. 


Madame Adelaide Hermann, the widow of the 
famous prestidigitateur, relates the following 
amusing incident, which occurred at the last 
meeting of President McKinley and Professor 
Hermann, between whom a strong friendship 
existed: 


When he was last in Columbus, Ohio, Professor 
Hermann called on Major McKinley, who was 
then governor. As he started to go, Professor 
Hermann said: 

“Major, I may not see you soon again, and I 
have never given you anything by which you may 
somqpiner me. Let me make you a present of 

is.” 

Taking his hand he placed a fine diamond rin 
on one of his fingers. Major McKinley thanked 
him and admired the ornament. Shortly after 
Hermann left, a friend who was —_ said: 

“Oh, by the way, governor, will you let me see 
that ring?” 

The governor held up his hand, but was aston- 


ished to find the ornament gone. There was no | 


need to ask questions about the mystery. Her- 
mann had left as a memento, instead of the ring, 
the memory of a very clever trick of which the 
major was the victim. 


AMONG HER FAVORITES. 


Ata reception given to a musical celebrity in a 
neighboring city a rather flashily-dressed woman 
elbowed her way through the throng surrounding 
him, and claimed his attention. 

“Professor.” she said, “do tell me the name of 
some good piece of classical music for the piano! 
lam so tired of hearing my daughters play what 
overyeety else plays.” 

“Well d wl ded the “lion” of the 





evening, slightly taken aback, but retaining his 
good humor, “suppose you try—let me see—Rolfe’s 
‘Opus 97.” 

“I am glad you mentioned that, professor,” she 
rejoined, with enthusiasm. “If there is anything 
in the world I am fond of it is opuses!”’ 
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COMPANION. 


“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ is the only true woth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 








foreign stamps, C.G. Hope. Mexico, Turkey, etc. 
5 2 cts. H.L. ABHPIELD, 767 Prospect Ave. New York. 
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SMELL IT! No such toasty, aromatic 
leaf ever came from your 
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4 corner grocer’s. We have sold a half mil- ® 

lion pounds of CARICOL BLEND TEA. We © 
® want toadd you to the list now. We will 3 
4 send a % Ib. in asilver sack for 10 cents. 
THOMAS MARTINDALE & CO., P| 
oe Tea Importers. Philadelphia. % 
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The Clinton 
Safety Pin 


has the largest sale of any —_ 
Pin mn the world because of is 
surpussing excellence. 
A guard to prevent cloth catch- 
ing in coil. Made of tempered 
brass, doesn’t bend. Supernick- 
eled, doesn’t turn brassy. Hook 
and unhook from either side. 
Beware of Imitations. 
E We willsend.... 
samples of the .,. 
CLINTON, alsoourSOVRAN 
me and a pretty colored animal 
ook let for the children. 


The OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn, 


“Model Form” No. 850. 


Without Equal for Perfect Form 
and Fashionable Dressing. 
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“it just suits me.” 











To slender forms it supplies a_ correct 
figure and in cases of corpulent tendencies 
reduces to fashionable symmetry. 

** Model Form ’’ styles comprise all our High 
Bust or Dress Form Corsets, long and short 
waists—made with shoulder- 
straps which may be re- 
moved if desired. 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


White or 
Drab, $1.25 A 
Black - $1.50 


Pregetd on re- 
f not found a 
your dealers. 
SCHILLING 
CORSET CO., 
Dept. Y, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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EAGLE SIMPLEX PENCIL. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN LEAD-PENCILS. 


By simply removing the wood with the Finger-Nail, 
as long a point can be obtained as desired, without 
the use of knife or sharpener. For sale by dealers. 


Sample mailed for 10 cents in stamps. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 377 Broadway, NEW YORK. 











WE have recently made some 


exquisite Winter. Dresses 
and Jackets for leading New York 
society ladies and prominent actresses, who are famed 
for the good taste which they display in the selection of 
their toilettes, Photographs of these ladies and the gar- 
ments which we made for them are shown in our new 
Winter Catalogue, which is now ready. 

To the lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost 
we will mail free this attractive Catalogue of Suits and 
Cloaks, and a complete line of samples of new materials 
to select from. 


Our Catalogue Illustrates : 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
New Paris Costumes, $5 up. 
New Winter Jackets, $3 up. 
Cloth and Velour Capes. 


Our line of samples includes the newest fabrics in Suit 
ings and Cloakings,many of them being exclusive novelties 
not shown elsewhere, We also have special lines of black 

oods. We make every garment to order, thus giving 
that style, fit and exclusiveness for which our costumes 
and wraps are famed. Express charges paid by us to any 
part of the world, Write to-day for catalogue and samples; 
you will get them by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 





119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 





WALTHAM 





WATCHES 


Ask your jeweler for a WALTHAM 


favor of some other. 


American Waltham 


quality and volume 
WALTHAM watches 





a WALTHAM and no other. 
other American watches and other Amer- 


watch and he will supply it, no matter if 
he happens to have personal prejudices in 


Insist upon having 
There are 


can watch companies, but none of them 
can make a WALTHAM watch. 


The 
Watch Company 1s 


the first American company; the first to 
be organized (nearly half a century ago), 
and the first at the present time in the 


of its product. 
are all good time- 


‘keepers—some of them better suited for 


one class of service, some for another. 


ment engraved with 
«¢ Riverside,” 
and medium price. 








We particularly recommend the move- 


our trade-mark 


as combining high quality 


AMERICAN WaLTHAM WatTCH Co., 
Waltham, Mass. 
For sale by all jewelers. 
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Ballade of Thistledowns. 


Lighter and whiter than a flying flake 

Of winter snows through wan air winnowing, 
The thistledowns their sudden journeys take 
O’er meadows wide in vagrant wandering. 

No more shall they to earth reluctant cling 
As a moss-lined and slowly sinking stone, 
Left lying in an outer waste alone 

Beside the edge of some remote morass, 

But high they toss above the fields new-mown 
Like disembodied spirits of the grass. 


Below, a striped and timid garter-snake, 2 
Glides through the morning mist-lace glistening 
On trailing vines, that tremble half-awake, 
Then disappears in mist enveloping ; 
From weed to weed the agile spiders swing, 
Their — of pear) in filmy tether shown, 
The crickets lie. in utter silence prone, 
And west and south the tall cloud-phantoms mass, 
While here and there dim thistledowns are thrown 
Like disembodied spirits of the grass. 
The drowsy atmosphere in lines opaque 
Leans to the sun, that fast is gathering 
The last faint dews, his fiery thirst to slake, 
While swallows dip, on ever restless wing ; 
Across a dusty road the robins sing, 
And bumblebees upon the clover drone, 
While thistledowns in ony spaces lone 
reedom pass, 


Along the skies in happy y +i 
80 e 


Like disembodied spir' 
Envor. 


Prince, so shall we in patient monotone, 
Know life’s dull ways, till, very weary grown, 
We fall asleep, as death inverts the glass ; 
The while our souls through endless time are blown 
Like disembodied spirits of the grass. 
ERNEST MOCGAFFEY. 
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The Loon. 


1 lie on the bank of the lake 
In the balmy breeze of June, 
And listen, half-awake, 
To the waves’ monotonous tune; 
When I hear with delight, in his headlong flight, 
The eerie call of the loon. 


He glides to the lake’s cool breast 
Down the feathery planes of air, 
And sports with a joyous zest 
That mocks at my haunting care. 
In his wanton glee he laughs at me, 
As he dives for his tishy fare. 


“Ho ho! for the man from the town, 
e! 


And toils from his birth to his grave, 
Who never can know,” he laughs, “*ho ho! 
The joys of the winds and the wave!” 
The clouds float lazily on: 
The ripples are lapping the shore. 
A dragon-ily comes and is gone: 
There’s the distant sound of an oar; 
And farther away from across the ., # 
Comes the laugh of the loon, as before. 
You have left, O Loon, as we yeast, 
(He is now but a speck in the blue,) 
A yearning that tills my heart 
For a life more simple and true, 
I would flee from the strain of the strife for gain, 
And at luxury laugh, with you! 
RoBertT Mowry BELL. 
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Palestrina, 
The Father of Choral Melody. 


The relation of piety, or a worshipping spirit, 
to true historic greatness is almost one of creator 
to creature. Striking examples of this are the 
men who have immortalized themselves by 
developing the highest power and inspiration 
of music. 

Palestrina, who has been called “the father of 
choral melody,” was a devout man who lived in 
Italy more than three hundred years ago, at a 
time when church music had become frivolous 
and even profane. Composers exercised their 
skill in pedantie exploits of sound, and chapel- 
masters ‘‘embellished’’ divine service with intri- 
cate technicalities without religious feeling, or 
with catchy staves from the theatres and wine- 
shops. 

This abuse had pained Palestrina even when 
he was only a choir-boy, and the grief and 
indignation moved him, in the days of his riper 
genius, to a style of composition which revolu- 
tionized sacred music. His own words, written 
to one of his friends and patrons, express the 
heart and conscience which he brought to his 
work. 

“Music... . is intended not only to cheer 
the minds of mankind, but also to guide and 
control them. . . . The sharper blame, therefo 
do those deserve who misemploy so great an 
splendid a gift of God to excite men to sin and 
misdoing. As regards myself, [ have from 
youth been affrighted by such misuse, and 
anxiously have | avoided giving forth anythi 
which could lead any one to become more wick 
and godless.”’ 


When, at the famous Council of ‘Trent, the 


_ despair of the better sentiment of the church 


threatened to banish from divine worship all 
music save the simple Gregorian chant, it was 
finally voted to ask Palestrina to redeem, if he 
could, the lost dignity of sacred song. 

He wrote a pontifical “Mass” of such sublime 
beauty that the pope, on hearing it, declared it 
might have been the very anthem that St. John 
in Patmos heard the angels sing. 

From that time Palestrina was the chosen 
reformer of ecclesiastical music, and his success 
gave him and his art a rank with the great 
religious sculptors and painters. 

Few of the Christian millions of modern days, 
who praise God in the familiar tone-harmony of 
treble, alto, tenor and bass, know that Palestrina 
was one of the first to make possible in hymn- 
music this beauty of interwoven parts, and 
fewer realize that it was his piety as much as his 
genius that first revealed the grand capabilities 
of religious song-service. 

Palestrina received little pecuniary reward for 


THE YOUTH'’S 


his work. He died as he lived, devout and brave 
and poor, placing his entire thoughts “‘on lofty, 
earnest things such as are worthy of a Christian,” 
and charging his son to publish his music “‘to the 
| glory of the Most High God and for the worship 
| of His Holy Temple.” 

| 





The Awkward Sergeant. 


| A story which was told at a recent military 

| reunion, and which a writer in the Chicago Jnter- 
Ocean retells at length, shows anew and strikingly 
the eminently unmilitary character of the Amer- 
ican armies in the early days of the Civil War, 
even as to their officers. Many hundreds of 
captains, not to speak of colonels, had 


—never set a squadron in the field, 
Nor the division of a battle know 
More than a spinster. 


In some regiments drill-masters who had seen 
service in European armies were employed to 
supply the technical deficiencies of the officers. 
In one of these regiments there was a private— 

| an intelligent and fine young fellow—who suffered 
particularly from the bullying of a Russian drill- 
master, who was always telling him that his legs 

| were bowed and that he was pigeon-toed, and 

| would never learn to drill, and other things of the | 

| same sort. The young man had no resentment 
toward the drill-master, but he was in despair as | 
to his own soldierliness. 


In the midst of this despair he was struck with 
, astonishment at being appointed a sergeant. To 

his mind, at that time, a oe was as great a 
man as a brigadier-general would have seemed 
| later. He went to the captain and told him that | 
| he could not accept the promotion, because he 
| was so clumsy, and so bow-legged and pi eon-toed. 
| and so incapable of being made a soldier, that it 
| would be a downright fraud on the government to | 
make him a sergeant. | 

“Who told you that?” asked the captain. | 

“The drill-master said that I couldn’t go through 
the manual of arms to save my life.”’ 

“Bah, man, neither could I! Your legs and | 
back are straighter this minute than mine. We 
are all here to learn, and that is what we have | 
this Russian for. 1 put in three hours with him | 
every day, and I don’t mind his taunts and sneers, 
nor his punches and pokes. He is making me 
over, and I am glad to be made over. You are 
going to be a sergeant in this company; go back 
o your quarters and tion’t let me hear anything 
more about it.” 

This did not cheer the new “ym much, but 
next day he saw a sight that did. Wandering 
through the woods in a dispirited way, he came 
oe a surprising scene. The commissioned 
officers of the regiment were all gathered in a 
squad, and the old Russian drill-master was 
teaching them how to stand, how to about-face, 
how to handle the sword, and so on, and was 
bullying them just as badly as he bullied the 
privates. As one of the captains said, they were 
patiently saving “ip the at they in 
store for him until they should have learned their 
trade and could get along without him. 

The sergeant swallowed his pride and took 
his lessons patiently after this, —— to his 
superior officers to settle his account for him. 
How well he learned the lesson of military 
humility was proved by a subsequent incident. 
At Green River, General Nelson, seeing a mule 
team which was much needed floundering in the | 
water and likely to drown, roared: | 

“Jump in, men, and save the mules! Can’t = } 
understand that there are times when a mule’s | 
life is worth as much as a man’s to an army like 
this? Jump in, I say!” 

Then this sergeant leaped into the water, and 
four other soldiers followed him, and the precious 
mules were rescued at the risk of five humau 
lives. The “awkward sergeant” had by this time 
realized that he was simply one cog of the great 
machine, while the mule was another cog, and 
that in some exigency of the machine’s operation | 
= other cog might well be more important than 

e. | 
The sergeant was ere long a drill-master himself, | 
and as straight as a ramrod. However, he did | 
not bully the men whom he drilled. Many a raw 
recruit had from him words of encouragement 
which assisted him to overcome his awkwarduess. 
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Leaving the Queen’s Presence. 


A correspondent of the New York Tribune has 
some interesting things to say about the difiicul- 
ties and dangers attendant upon the walking 
backward which etiquette makes imperative upon 
those who are leaving the presence of Queen 
Victoria, and other European sovereigns. 


Let any one try to walk backward along the full 
length of a big hall, bowing every few steps, never 
looking backward, and yet keeping in the proper 
direction, and he will see how difficult it is to 
preserve either one’s dignity or one’s bearings; 
and very often the walking backward has to 
done, not merely on the level, but also up and 
down steps and stairs, which is still more arduous, 
and requires an immense amount of practice. 

On one of the rare occasions on which Queen 
Victoria presided at the opening of parliament 
she was attended by the Duke of Argyll who, 
doing duty for the nonce as Lord High teward 
of the Realm, carried the crown on a velvet 
eushion. At the conclusion of the ap mye 
during which he had occupied a place on the dais 
of the throne in the House of Lords, he proceeded 
e tg backward from the presence of Her 

ajesty. 

e forgot, however, the steps of the dais, and 
when he reached the — of the dais he fell 
backward, all huddled up in his long and heavy 
ermine-barred, red r’s robes, from the folds of 
which he was extricated with difficulty. The 
crown shared in the mishap, for it rolled from its 
cushion to the ground, and a number of the stones 
dropped out. 

The queen, whose face showed more concern 
than amusement, although the gravity of those 
about her was sorely taxed, spoke a few kindly 
words, expressing her hope that the duke was not 
hurt, and begging him not to be troubled about 
the affair, and then swept out with her cortége. 

No sooner had she left the gilded chamber, 
however, than those present, comprising ambas- 
sadors, great officers of state, peers and peeresses 
of the realm, prelates and judges, were requested 
by the officials of the House of Lords not to stir 
from their seats, or to approach the throne until 
the stones which had dropped from the crown had 
been collected. 

Of course, the object of this precaution was to 
prevent the gems from being injured by bein 
trodden on. ut it sounded for a moment as 
the officials entertained apprehensions lest some 
impecunious peer or shady diplomat should take 
advantage of the clumsiness of the Duke of 
Argyll to pocket a crown a 

Sometimes this walking backward gives rise to 
rather pretty and even pathetic devices on the 

rt of those who desire to avoid accident. Thus 
recall the case of a relative who, on return from 








COMPANION. 


active service, was summoned with several brother | 
officers to Buckingham Palace to receive from the 
hands of the sovereign the Order of the Bath. — 

He had lost his right leg so near to the we pa 
that there was no means of wearing an artilicial 
limb, and he was quently dependent upon 
crutches. 

When he entered the royal presence it was 
noticed that he held, fastened apparently to the 
hand rest of either crutch, a couple of lovely 
bouquets. A third of the distance up the long | 
room he stopped, made the re 





lation bow as | 
best he could, and a done of the bunches of | 
flowers to the floor. nen he made his way up to | 
the queen, tendered her the other bouquet, which | 
she graciously accepted, received his Order of the | 
Bath, which she herself fastened to his uniform | 
with many a kindly word, aud then he proceeded | 
to withdraw from her presence. 
If ever there was a case in which the walking 
backward might have been dispensed with, it was | 
there, and the faces of the queen and of those | 
around her betrayed signs of anxiety lest some | 
mishap should overtake the colonel. He, how- | 
ever, backed away, displaying some hesitation | 
until he reached that = of the room where he | 
had purposely left the first bouquet on the ground. | 
That gave him his bearings. He knew where 
he was then, and — the flowers there he 
reached the door in safety, the queen kindly | 
jeep pf ae waving her hand to him in apprecia- 
tion of his somewhat arduous act of homage. 
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Cradle-Song. | 


To sleep the corn is sinking, 
For heavy grows its head; 

The timid flowers are shrinking 
From darkness in their bed. 


And evening breezes flocking 

Like little angels blest 

Come softly, softly rocking 
he corn and tlowers to rest. 


And as the blossoms shrinking, 

So timid, too, art thou, 

And like the corn heads sinking, 

So nods thy dear head now. 

And sounds of evening winging, 

Like little angels blest, 

Come softly, softly singing 

My darling one to rest. 

J. EDMUND V. COOKE. 

From the German of Hoffmann von Fallersleben. 
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How the Cow Went to the Fair. 


The story is told in the Outlook, and is probably | 
one of the queerest cow stories oh record, if not | 
one of the truest. The scene of it is on Cape Cod, | 
on a little farm near Barnstable. Upon this farm 
a retired sea-captain had settled down for his old 
age, along with a horse, a cow and two or three 
dozen hens. 


The cow, though a lank and rather stubborn 
creature, was said to come from very good stock, | 
and when the Barnstable people took it into their | 
heads have a fair Captain Patterson deter- 
mined to exhibit her. 1 

But when the day came for driving her to the | 

rounds the cow showed that she had a mind of 
her own. She would not budge a step beyond the 
farmyard gate. In vain the old captain tugged at | 
the rope —— her sides, and pushed her | 
flanks. The cow wanted to go to pasture, and | 
was bound she wouldn’t go to the fair. | 

Captain Patterson’s patience was nearly gone, 
when suddenly an idea occurred to him. Though 

he was not strong enough him- 
self to force the cow to go to the 
fair, his training suggested some- 
thing that was. 

Tying the cow to the gate-post, 
he went up into the loft of his 
barn and threw down an old sail 
attached to a dory-mast. Then 





| 





he put a horse’s blanket-belt through an iron 
ring, strapped the belt around the cow, inserted 
the end of the mast in the ring. and bound the 
mast to the side of the cow with some fifty feet of 


rope. 

Tie wind blew “quartering,” and when the 
captain untied the cow and raised the sail the 
canvas swelled out over the cow’s back, and 
away she went “sidling’’ down the road, mooing 
and plunging, and trying in vain to stop herself. 

Captain Patterson seized her tail, and using it 
as a rudder, guided her skilfully in the right 
direction. With every fresh puti of wind the 
obstinate cow would hurried along faster. 
while the dust blew up in clouds, and the sai 
flapped and tugged as Captain Patterson held to 
the main-sheet with one hand and the cow’s tail | 
with the other. 

It was a hard voyage for both of them, but not 
a long one; and when they came in sight of the 
fair-ground everybody ran out to see the remark- 
able sight of a cow being sailed through the 
streets like a ship. 

Cheers and laughter filled the air, and when the 
captain finally whirled his cow around at the gate 
of the fair-ground, and brought her neatly “up 
into the wind,” the shout that arose might have 
been heard two miles away. 

paternueeny. Captain Patterson’s cow did not 
take one of the prizes for blooded stock, but the 
—_ himself was given a special prize by the 
fair commissioners for “the best device for getting 
balky cattle to market.” 


eT 


Trading With a Turk. 


Mankind, civilized or savage. have so much in 
common that a difference in language does not 
prevent communication. The author of “An 
American Transport in the Crimean War’ tells of 
a long and important conversation he once had 
with a Turk, in which only two words were used. 


| assault—as they would have 





The Turks who formed the garrison at Yenikale 
had plenty of beef and mutton, having driven i | 
from the country a considerable number of cattle 
and sheep, and we improved the es to 
obtain a super. The purser and I repaired to 
the camp, and sought an interview with the pasha 
in command, who received us with great courtesy, 
but he could speak neither English nor French, 
and we had only about a half-dozen words of 
Turkish at command. 

First, we made mutual salaams, and then sat 
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down together on the grass. Next I offered him 
and _ his officers some cigars. We smoked for a 
while in silence. Indeed, the whole occasion was 
one of silence. 

At last I drew a paper from my pocket and 
made a sketch of the steamer, which was tolerably 
exact and easily recognized; then I made one of 
a steer and another of a sheep. They were 
distinguishable, for one had horns and the other 
had not. I showed the pictures to the pasha, and 
pointing to the representation of the steer, raised 
two fingers. He nodded consent. I then pointed 
to the supposed sheep, and spread out the fingers 
of both ‘hands twice. He understood that this 
meant Toa 

Next I said in an inquiring tone, “Evet?” That 
means, “yes,” and it is one of the six words that I 
knew. The pasha nodded and repeated “Evet,” 
in an approving tone. 

Thus much having been accomplished, I took a 
handful of sovereigns from my pocket and held 
them out to the pasha. After some deliberation 
he gathered in eight of them, and then, pressin 
my fingers on the ten or twelve that remained, 
= that I should put them back in my 
pocket. 

I did so, and pointed down to the harbor, 
whereupon he detailed some soldiers to round up 
the animals, and when they got the requisite 
humber together he ordered them to drive them 
down to the beach, whence they were speedily 
put on board the ship. Only two words had 
passed between us, and they were all-sufficient. 

That was the way I traded with a Turk. Had 
he been a Jew or a Yankee, many more words 
and sovereigns would have passed between us. 
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Routed by Bees. 


The Scottish Highland dress, with its kilt, in 
which the trousers are totally lacking, has certain 
advantages for a soldier, and certain disadvan- 
tages—as the Highlanders who accompanied Lord 
Roberts on one of his expeditions to Afghanistan 
once found out to their cost. Lord Roberts tells 
the story of the occurrence in his “Forty-one 
Years in India.” 


As the troops were adyancing, Lord Roberts 
was employed for a little time within an enclosure 
at Alambagh, when he heard great confusion, as 
ofa mage among the troops without on the plain. 
Getting on the roof, he looked out over the plain, 
and saw the troops flying in every direction. 
There was no firing, and the enemy was not in 
sight, but evidently something serious had hap- 
pened to throw the men into such confusion. 

The general mounted and rode to the scene. 
There he found that the enemy was not the 
Afghan, but a mass of infuriated bees, which 
seemed to penetrate everywhere, aud which were 
especially active against the Highlanders, who 
were peculiarly vulnerable to their attacks. 

The general promptly decided that discretion 
was the better part of valor in such a contest, 
and withdrew the command in as good order as 

ssible to a position remote from the scene of 
the attack. Then he instituted an inquiry, and 
found that the ee been the result of 
the thoughtlessness of an officer of the 9th Lancers, 
who had thrust his lance into a bive of bees. The 
intrepid insects had instantly rushed to the 
one if the whole 
British army had been present. 

“There were no serious consequences,” Lord 
Roberts concludes; “but the Highlanders were 
heard to remark on the unsuitability of their 
dress for an encounter with an enemy of that 
description.” 
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Amusing Politeness. 


It may seem too bad to laugh at an act of 
politeness, but there is a time for everything. 
Who could help smiling, at the very least, at a 
scene described by the Chicago Record ? 


It was on the fourth floor of a department store. 
The elevator door opened, and three salesmen 
entered, each holding in affectionate clasp a 
beautifully attired dummy—a ——. thing made 
of wire, and attired in the “swellest” gowns and 
the fluffiest laces of the establishment. 

The salesmen steadied their dummy compan- 

ions. The elevator stopped at the third floor. 
A young man, whose gaze was modestly directed 
toward the floor, stepped aboard and removed 
his hat. Even in a department store it is emi- 
neutly proper to remove the hat when riding in 
an elevator with women. So the young man 
removed his hat and continued to look downward, 
seeing only the skirts of his fair fellow-passengers, 
for it is counted exceedingly rude for a man to 
stare at a woman in an elevator. 

The salesmen began to snicker. This embar- 
rassed the young man, for he had no reason _to 
believe that they were Jaughing at him. He 
blushed and shifted uneasily, but did not look up. 

Then one salesman laughed aloud. The young 
man lifted his head in order to reprove the vulgar 
porsen with a look, and then he said, “Well, I'll 

switched!” 





The women had no heads! 
The salesmen exploded, and the young man put 
his hat back on his head. 
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A Matter of Principle. 


One of the neighbors of Mrs. Bracenbit. the 
wife of a carpenter, called in one morning to have 
a friendly chat. 


“I must have been very careless as I came up 
your front steps,” she said. “I see I have caught 
my dress on something, and torn a big hole in the 
skirt. 

“You caught it on a nail sticking up from the 
bottom step,” replied Mrs. Bracenbit. “Johu 
was mending that step when the men came along 
and told him the union had ordered a strike. He 
had that nail half driven in, but he threw down 
the hammer and said he wasn’t going to do 
another lick till the strike was called off. It's 
very inconvenient for us, of course, but it’s a 
matter of principle with John.” 

“Well,” rejoied the neighbor, shrugging her 
shoulders and looking out of the window at the 
offending nail, “there’s nothing like ‘sticking up 
for principle.” 


+ 
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A Tombstone Advertisement. 


Americans are laughed at in Europe for carrying 
the commercial spirit into everything, but it is 
hardly to be believed that they ever carried it so 
far as it is seen to go in a certain epitaph in one 
of the lesser cemeteries of Paris. This epitap! 
reas, when translated into English: 

“In sacred memory of Victor Pierre Fourier, 
inventor of the patent endless lamp, burning one 
centime’s worth of oil per hour, e was a good 
father, a good son, a good husband. His incon- 
solable widow still carries on the business at 
No. 19 rue aux Ours. Country orders punctually 
executed. oa 

“N.B. Noconnection with next door. R. I. P. 
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An October Palace. 


mamma had to give him so much peppermint and 
hot water that night. 

**Tsn’t it queer, mamma,” groaned Dick, “Show 
sometimes we have to drink peppermint to cure 
us of eating peppermint? Anyway, I don’t 
want to smell any more as long as I live!” 

The next day, at recess, Rosamond displayed 


Always when I come from school, 
I am sure to see 
Such a Palace Beautiful, 
Bright as bright can be. 
Every door is open wide, 
So then, in I go! 
There’s a golden roof above, 
Golden floors below. 
Crimson curtains all around, 
Fringed with every hue; 
Painted windows here and there, 
Where the sun peeps through. 
Old King Oak there reigns in state, 
In his purple rolled, 
With his lovely Lady Birch 
Dressed in cloth of gold. 
Jewels bright they strew for me 
All along the way, 
I may gather all I please, 
Every autumn day. 
That’s the palace built of 
leaves— 
Have you understood? 
Shining as I come from 
school 
Through the autumn 
wood. 


the tower were but poor things compared with 
Rosamond’s gems. She gave one to every little 


that again for a violet “‘namethyst.”’ 


bell rang; but, somehow, they just had to slip 
them on again under their desks. Then Rosa- 
mond’s dearest-dear friends each had four more 
rings given them that they might have one for 
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When Mamma Visited 
the School. 


When mamma _ took 
Jamie and Nora to school 
for the first time, she told 
the teacher that she hoped 
to come often to see how 
her little ones were getting 
along. But there was wee 
Alice to take care of, and 
then fair Rosamond, and 
by and by dear little dim- 
pled Dick. 

After a while all five 
went to the same school— 
to Miss Graham’s “primary 
and kindergarten,” as Alice 
called it. By that time, 
somehow, mamma was 
busier than ever. Three 
little curly heads to have 
tangles taken out and ring- 
lets put in! Five little faces 
to polish, five little neckties 
to knot, rubbers to find, 
and then Jamie and Dick! 
Well, even the best of boys, 
you know, have such a 
queer way of just slicking 
the front of their hair, and 
leaving the back part look- 
ing like a lot of cast-off 





her treasure-box of rings. The royal jewels in | 


girl in the school. And my! what a time they | 
had picking out their favorite stones, now | 
changing a diamond for a ruby or emerald, and | 


They all took off their rings when the school- | 
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every finger of one hand. Rosamond had them 
on both hands. 

Then it didn’t seem fair not to give the boys 
any. So rings were mysteriously passed to the 
boys, who seemed to be a little clumsy about 
keeping them hidden,—so much so, that pretty 
soon Miss Graham spied one and then another. 
She had been greatly annoyed all the morning 
by the inattentive children, who had failed in 
almost all their lessons. Now she thought she 
would make an example of these idle boys, so 
she said, very severely : 

“All the children who have brass rings on 


their fingers may come and sit on my platform | 


for an hour.” 

| Just imagine how astonished she was when 
twenty-three beringed boys and girls started 
giggling toward her platform! But she had said 


that all must come. So she sent out for chairs, | 


and soon there were seated in front of her desk, 
two long, jewelled rows of eleven each, with 
Rosamond in front still holding her half-emptied 
jewel-casket in her ten-ringed hands. 

| Miss Graham was just about to tell the 
sheepish-looking children how naughty they had 
been, when the door opened gently, and in 
walked mamma to visit the school! 


as to wait six long years and then to come on the 


only day that her little ones were on the platform! | 


But this certainly was the tableau that met her 
gentle eyes! 
CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN. 





paint-brushes. 

When mamma actually 
got the little procession 
started at half past eight, she was almost tired | 
pe . But - little “i aan t poy oye that A little brown baby, round and wee, 

» and now a iltle chorus 0 five teased | with the kind winds to rock him, slept high in a 
almost daily: “O mamma, why don’t you visit | tree. 
our school ?”” And he grew and he grew till, oh, dreadful to say! 

Then they learned a little song, beginning, He tumbled right out of his cradle one day, 
Down, down from the tree-top, a terrible fall! 
But the queer little fellow was not hurt at all; 
And sound and sweet he lies in the grass, 

And there you will find him whenever you pass. 


Little Hickory Nut. 


Dear, dear, what can the matter be! 
Parents don’t visit the school. 


The verses went on to say that fathers and 
mothers cared for their dollars, horses and 
collars—for everything, in fact, but visiting the 
school. After they learned this tantalizing song, 
poor mamas hedet say pence; for overy An Afternoon at a Bench-Show. 
morning they took hold of hands and danced Ernest and Edna Evans, in company with a 
around her in a ring, singing: ‘Dear, dear, what little friend and neighbor and their parents, 
can the matter be?” till she made up her mind | boarded a down-town cable-car for the dog-show, 
that she really would go very soon. |as they termed it, which was being held in the 

A few days after mamma came to this decision, | immense room occupied as an armory for the 
old Aunt Patty Penn, who kept the only toy-shop | Third Regiment, in one of our large Western 
in Alcon, decided to go out to Chicago to live | cities. 
with her brother. Mamma had always been! ‘The bench-show being the first ever held in 
very kind to poor Aunt Patty, sending her broth | that city, the crowds were enormous each day. 
when she was ill, and buying for her little ones | The varied sights and sounds were a perfect 
all the red mittens that the old lady could make | revelation to their little, wide open eyes. 
between sales. So now Aunt Patty thought she| So many canines all together; barking, rolling 
would be kind, too. | and leaping full length of their chains, where 

After she had auctioned off as many old toys they were confined in their narrow quarters. 

as she could, she called in mamma’s little) When the huge and handsome Great Danes 
procession just as it was turning home from | were turned into the ring for exercise by their 
school. To Jamie she gave a fine baseball; to | owners, Prince Victor, one of the prize-winners, 
Nora, a set of britannia dishes; to Alice, a box | was delighted, and stretched himself full length 
of old-fashioned, red and yellow paper-dolls ; to | like some docile lion. 
Rosamond, a wooden box full of brass rings set| The majestic Leo, the first prize-winner, was 
with glass stones of every color; and to Dick, a| admired and fondled by every one. He would 
glass jar of lovely pink and white striped sticks | raise his large and expressive eyes to your face, 
of candy; and a happier group of children is|as much as to thank you for the caress and 
seldom seen. | admiration. 

Dick was a generous little fellow, and t| Cresar, too, was a grand specimen, who came 
seemed as if he gave a candy-stick to every child | in for a large share of petting, and was jealous 
he met. Still, he must have stored a great many | of his fellows. 
for safe-keeping in his own little stomach, for! The aisles were thronged with a mass of 
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DINNER-TIME. 


thousands of admiring visitors. Some were 
making their way to the galleries, which were 
packed, that they might have a better view of the 
performances. 

The Great Danes were having a fine time in 
the ring, when suddenly the monsters, Cesar 
and Adolph, were clinched in a desperate 
struggle. The wildest excitement ensued! Men, 
| women and children were fleeing in terror from 
| the maddened brutes. 

All their dog friends joined in the tumult. 
| Three hundred dogs confined in one room were 
howling, barking, snarling. The uproar was 
terrific for a time, but finally peace was restored. 

The beautiful little collies, with their cunning 
little noses and keen little eyes peeping out from 

under the shaggy wool, were especially enjoyed 
by the children, whose enthusiasm reached its 
height when the little trained poodles were 
exhibited. 

They were placed in a row upon tiny little 
chairs, where they sat upright. 

Some would walk up and down a flight of 
stairs upon their hind feet; everything they 
did was upon their two hind feet. Jump over 
benches, push each other, all dressed up, in little 
doll carriages ; and march, one behind the other, 
with their fore paws upon each others’ shoulders. 
Some, dressed up in spangled dresses and little 
bonnets on, danced on their hind feet while their 
trainer patted his hands and feet, and they 


| waltzed most gracefully. 
One could see tiny little boys and girls standing | 


upon chairs in the galleries, clapping their tiny 
hands, wild with delight at the little speechless 
entertainers; and when the little bundles of 
white wool were carried back to their cozy 


| quarters, their mirth was changed to regret. 


This afternoon was an event in the lives of the 
Evanses and their friend, and will long be 
remembered as the most thrilling in their short 


| lives. CoRA ELLIs STEELE. 


Did you ever hear of anything so unfortunate | 
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| Nats to (rack. 


| 
| 
ENIGMA. 
What may I be? I swing on your gate, 
And often impede your way. 
Behind me a foe doth lurking wait 
To lead the youthful astray. 
Those who are enticed, alas! some day, 
| It’s very likely, may need 
An eloquent advocate 
To come unto me and plead 
For them when they’re in a strait. 
I’ll caution you now. Beware, my friend, 
Behind me you may be doomed to spend 
Full many a day. Come, while you are free, 
To my haunt, where the river enters the sea. 
Listen, and you will hear me moan, 
While the fisherman’s wife doth weep 
As she sits in her humble cot alone, 
While the fisher sails out toward the deep. 


2. 
ANAGRAMS. 
1. 


It is —— call, and I must go 
To the —— schoolroom to ——, I know. 
II. 
| L had just as —- —— my protest at once, 
As to wait half my —— and appear like a dunce. 
III. 


If you’d —— clear of tedium, 
Make your sentences , 
with too many branches 
Are sometimes a curse. 


3. 
A HAPPY FAMILY. 


I have an eccentric friend who is remarkably 
fond of animals, birds, insects—in short, of all 
living creatures. Remem- 
bering a “Happy Family” 
that, when a boy, he saw 
in a menagerie, he deter- 
mined to have one of his 
own, and at much expense 
of time and money he at 
last secured such a collec- 
tion. Being urged to inspect 
it, IT went, and found the 
following curious creatures 
occupying an immense cage, 
all apparently living in per- 
fect harmony: 

1. A gold coin. 

2. A heavy wooden ham- 
mer. 

_ 3 A mass of unforged 
iron, 

4. A papal document, 

5. A small board to hold 
mortar. 

_ 6. Animplement for hold- 
ing wood in a fireplace, 

7. An instrument of flag- 
ellation. 

8. A wooden frame used 
for a support. 

9 Part of a railroad 
track. 

10. A kitchen utensil. 

ll. A war-ship with a 
heavy steel beak. 

12. A pneumatic pan used 
in refining sugar. 

13. The twelfth part of a 
pound troy. 

14. A bar of iron used in 
moving heavy weights. 

15. A resting-place for 
birds. 

16. An jinastrument for 
pressing cloth. 

17. Found in old-fashioned 
fireplaces. 

18. A garment worn by a 
Chinese dignitary. 

19. Part of a clock. 

20. Part of a shoe. 

21. The weight of a pile- 
driver. 

22. Part of the lock of a 
firearm. 

23. A pod containing the 
seeds of a plant. 

24. A heavy club. 

25. A hat made of fur. 

26. A wenpes with a 
pointed steel head. 

27. A light frame of wood 
covered with paper. 

28. A machine used in 
es cotton. 

29. A fur robe. 

30. A spiral piece of metal 
forming part of the striking works of a clock. 

31. A plow for making underground drains. 

32. A small, tart apple. 


4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 








Transpose the words in italics, and the initials 
will then spell an interesting event at this season 
of the year. 

Ah, life is no cheat when youth’s morn is bright, 

When the foot is nimble, the heart is light; 

When the prize to be won seems all our own, 

When music breathes no sad under tone; 

When beauty lurks in the dimpled chin, 

And the rose in the cheek bespeaks health within. 

Then in active sports let the young take part ; 

Bending /ow to the oar with a skilful art. 

When the ball flies high, make the rapid run, 

Taking care to be “home”’ ere its flight is done. 

Make a clever “drive” on the smooth green “‘tee,’ 

And blame not the ball if it “gangs aglee.” 

Oh, the charm of the racket, the net, the bound! 

Ah, the glance at the seat where the judge is 
found! 

Oh, the a in the crown—and no thorn there 
dread, 

As it rests in grace on the victor’s head! 


Conundrums, 
What text should preachers avoid? Pretext. 
What letter will set one of the heavenly bodies 
in motion? T will make a star start. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. i. Ben Hur; Wallace. 2. Ramona; Jackson. 
3. Donovan; Lyall. 4. The Spy; Cooper. 5. Cran- 
ford; Gaskell. 6. Tess; Hardy. 7. Dred; Stowe. 
8. Deephaven; Jewett. 

2. 1. May, yam, Amy. 2. Subtle, sublet, bustle, 
bluest. 3. ited, Delia, ideal. 4. Abel’s, Elba’s, 
sable, Bela’s, bales. 

8. 1. In, Tim, I, date—intimidate. 2. Inn, trick, 
eight—intricate. 

4. “Rough and Ready,” Taylor. “Unconditional 
Surrender,” Grant. “Stonewall,” Jackson. 
“Swamp Fox,” Marion. “The Superb,” Hancock. 
“Light Horse Harry,” Henry ee. “Fightin 
Joe,” Hooker. “Old Put,” Putnam. “Ole 
Hickory,” Jackson. “Little Phil,” Sheridan. 
“ American Fabius,” Washington. “Little Mac,” 
McClellan. 

5. “It is not always May.” 

“Enjoy the spring of love and youth, 

To some good angel leave the rest; 
For time will teach thee soon the truth— 
There are no birds in last year’s nest.” 
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Dutirs.— The Dingley 


DISCRIMINATING 
Tariff Act reénacted, in its twenty-second section, 
the provisions in previous acts imposing a| 
discriminating duty of ten per cent. on goods 


imported in ‘foreign vessels. But the wording | 
was so changed that the exemption from this 
duty applied to vessels entitled to equal privileges 
with our own by “treaty or convention” instead 
of by “treaty or any act of Congress.”” A clause | 
was also added which laid the discriminating | 
duty on goods produced in a country not 
contiguous to the United States, but coming into 
the United States from a contiguous country. 
These changes were capable of a construction 
which would levy the additional duty on foreign 
goods brought in British or French vessels, 
hitherto exempt under act of Congress; and also 
on goods imported by way of Canada or Mexico. 
The Attorney-General holds that Congress did 
not intend to effect either of these results. He 
finds no evidence that Congress meant to repeal 
the law under which British vessels have been 
exempt, and argues that the passage of a bill 
amendatory of that law, on the same day the 
tariff bill was enacted, shows an intention to 
keep it alive. The clause relating to contiguous 
countries he regards as an amendment to guard 
against evasion ; not as a new discrimination. 
Tue WHEAT SirvuATion.—The statistician 
of the Department of Agriculture has prepared a 
report on the wheat situation, which indicates 


that there will be no material cheapening of | 


wheat until another crop is in sight. During the 
past six years the United States has exported 
annually an average of 166,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. During the same period the European 
product has averaged about 1,400,000,000 bushels. 
This year, according to expert estimates, the 
European crop is about 100,000,000 bushels 
under that average. ‘To make up this deficiency 
little help can come from India, Argentina or 
Australasia, and Europe’s increased imports 
must be drawn mainly from the United States. 

THE PoWER OF REMOVAL.—An important 
decision relating to the power of removal from 
office has been given by Judge Cox of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
The case was that of John G. Wood, superin- 
tendent of mails at Louisville, Kentucky, who 
applied to the court to enjoin the Postmaster- 
General from removing him. His claim was that 
his superior had no right to depose him without 
giving reasons, because of the civil service rule 
recently promulgated by the President, forbidding 
removals from the classified service except for 
just cause and upon written charges. 

No LeGAt REMEDY.—Judge Cox dismissed 
the complaint. He held that the power of 
removal is an incident to the power of appoint- 
ment, and that both are lodged with the heads 
of departments. ‘There can be no restrictions 
upon the power of removal except by legislation, 


and any rules touching the matter, whether made 
|and Our 


by the President or civil service commission, are 
void. The enforcement of such rules is a matter 
that lies between the President and his Cabinet. 
In a similar case in the federal court at Chicago, 
Judge Jenkins has given a similar decision. 
Under these interpretations of the law, there is 
no legal remedy for the. violation of the rule 
recently made, and the enforcement of that rule 
must depend solely on the executive. 


AN ATTEMPT TO KILL PRESIDENT D1Az. 
—September 16th, while the celebration of the 
Mexican independence day was in progress in 
the City of Mexico, a man named Arnulfo 
Arroyo stepped from the crowd and tried 
to stab President Diaz with a poniard. He was 
seized before he could accomplish his purpose, 


and the next day, while in the custody of the | 


civil authorities, he was lynched by amob. ‘I'he 
motive for his attempted crime is not clear, but 
he is supposed to have been an anarchist. It is 
a coincidence that the occasion which he chose 
corresponded to that on which the President of 
Uruguay was assassinated in August. 

FAILURE OF IRISH CRops.—Serious calamity 
is reported to have befallen the crops in nearly 
every part of Ireland. ‘The situation is most 
serious along the Atlantic seaboard, 
potato crop, which is almost the sole dependence 
of the population, has been ruined by blight and 
a wet summer. 
injury also upon hay and grain. ‘The harvest in 
general is described as the worst since 1879, 
when there was great distress. 

PEACE IN Uruevay.— The insurrection 
in Uruguay has ended in the .arrangement of 
terms of peace, which the insurgents have 
accepted and both chambers of the Uruguayan 
Congress have unanimously ratified. One cause 
of the insurrection was a charge of fraud in 
connection with the election of Sefior Borda to 
the presidency. The assassination of President 
Borda last August seems to have smoothed the 
way for the conclusion of peace. 


| sists in its perfect purity and great strength. 
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The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- 
(Adv. 





promt” was 

Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme 
Simon, marvellous for softening, whitening and per- 
fuming the complexion. Park, 7i/ford & Co., N.Y. (Adv. 


MOREY GAS BURNERS. 


Center not “Mineral Ashes” but lasts 40 years. Testimon 
ials from Hon. Benj. Harrison, Lyman Abbort, D. D., and Gov. 
Matthews. AGENTS OF yey GIVEN _—s ivsivE BALE. 
Also Morey’s “Mirraleuse” for 1398, $1.50. 


A. G. MOREY, LAGRANGE, ILL. 








a STAMPS, Album and List FREE!!! Agts. wtd. 50%. 
. STEGM ANN, 5941 Cote Brilant Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Tames in fine album & cat’s ow toall. Agt’s 
Prizes. 50pér cent. Bullard Co., Sta. A, Boston, Mass. 


A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 


ays Soeal'e 4. A, 7 7 4 "the 
ighest pos tions. We teach it | 
quickly and eters our graduates 
in telegraph service. Expenses low. 
Fetablished 25 years. Write for 
Catalogu 
Valentines! School of Telegra hy 
x1700. Janesville, 


ZA —— and Standard. Suitable for 
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Parlor, School Room or Stage. Oper- 
ettas and Musical Pieces, Shadow 
lays, Special Entertainmenta, Recita- 
tions, suitable toallages. Catalog for 2c. 
T. 8, DENISON, Pub., Dept. C, CHICA’ ILLS, 


Coffees, Spices and Fitracts| BOC 


rect from Importers to Con- 
mieten For 20 years we have bee: mofer- 
ing to Clubs and Consumers 
miums of Dinner, Tea_and waitet 
Sets, Silver Ware, Table Linen, Lace 
Cc urtains, Perfumes, ete., a// of our own 
importation, and bought for Cash direct 
from manufacturers. Large discounts on 
oods sold without premiums. Our fully 
illustrated 176-page Catalogue will interest, and we 
will be pleased to mail YOU one upon receipt of your 
address. We deliver goods to your nearest depot free. 


LONDON TEA CO., 193 Congress St., Boston. 


IRISH POINT DOILY. 


To introduce our 100-page new illus- 
Gated Rargnin —. of Fancy 
Work Novelties and Jewelry we 

wit send tne ae a 
Doily and Catalog, all for Cc. 
We et Bn a ee on at we & G6. Stamps 


taken, 
48 N. 8th Street, son” ‘Dept. 22. 


the De Long 

Hook and Eye cannot 
possibly slip open except 
at the will of the wearer. 


PLAY 


DIALOGUES: 
TABLEAUX 
READINGS, 
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See that 


hump ? 


Send two cents in stamps for 
beautiful book, LITTLE MISS 
FIDGET and her friends, to 


RICHARDSON & De LONG BROS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 5 
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of....Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Arithmetic, 
® Penmanship, Business Forms, 
Letter Writing, Commercial Law, etc., 


BY MAIL 


Secures Salaried Situations 


for Bright Young Men 
and Women. 
During spare hours you can secure a practical busi- 
ness education that will qualify you for a successful 
business career. 


It is the kind of knowledge that pays and thousands 
of young men and women in every state will gladly 
testify that it is at once the most convenient and in- 
expensive method of securing a business education. 

Trial lesson 10 cents. Interesting Catalogue free. 
It will pay you to write to-day. Address, 


Bryant & Stratton College, 
NO. A-201 COLLEGE BLDG., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
A Well- Known School of National Reputation. 


Instruction 











STAMPS ! 300 genuine = Victoria, 
ware, India, Japan, etc., with 
Album, 10c. New 60-page list free. Approv- 
al Sheets, 50%¢com. Agts. wanted. BUY 
STAMPS and old collec tions f for cash. Estab. 
1885. STANDARD STAMP CO., - - St. Louis, Mo, 


Magic Lantern and Stereop- 
ticon Exhibitions pay well. Small 
capital needed. 250-page catalogue 


descriptions and lowest prices ot 
ever ins | necessary, FREE 
IN THIS 9 Nassau St., N. ¥. 








yee TEA SET FREE 


GREATAMERICAN 


or Watch, Clock, or Toilet Set. 

with 20pounds SOUR ATE TOO TEAS 

and a handsome present with 

every pound. Send for new illus- 

trated Premium and sg List. | 
EAT AMERICAN TEA 

COMPANY 31 & 33 oe y “Street, 

York, P. O. Box 289. 








Shorthand; Mech 

Drawing; Machine Design ; Tatuny, Marine 
and Locomotive Engi ing; Archi ; 
Railroad, draulie 
Municipal, 3i COURSES e iriage 
Engineering; Surveying and Mapping; Sheet f 
Metal Pattern Cutting; Plumb'g; Electricity; 
Mining ; Metal Prospect'g; English Branches. 


snay” GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 


Fees Moderate, Advance or Installments. 
Circular Free; State subject you wish to study. . 
International Correspondence Schools, Box 832, Scranton, Pa, 


\ Hens with any Grit 


Will lay eggs, but with MANN’S Granite 
¢ ee rit and MANN’S Green Bone Cutter, 
they ia) lay twice as many. Green mene 
Mann’s Grit produce a f 
fark eee results; «as eca 
ERS they have no equal. 














4 SUIT, 





MANNS BONE GUTTERS 


have Ney 4 ~ Seepe. Cash or instal- | 
ments. free if name this paper. | 
F.W. MANN CO., Milford, Mass. 


+ A WONDERFUL PROPOSITION 


771 \N (0 and nwo. Bri 


liant » incotpnee. Money back are 

not sa’ i. Send size Wanted. » 4 nddition 

to this ee tal and most liberal offer you will 

also receive our New 100-Page Elegantly Tilus- 
trated Catalogue, Free. Send to-day 


CURTIN JEWELRY CO., ‘Attleboro, Mass. 
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tant, See with 
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FREE 
DELIVERY. 
ORDER EARLY. 






m0 co "4.00 


| Delivered free 4 where in this_country. Well 
made of splendid wool eassimeres in Fall and Winter 
hts, dark colors. Reinforced Seams. Patent 


Waistbands. Extra Buttons and Patches. 4 to 15 years. 
Best Outfit in America at anything like the price. 
Write for Samples. Or send order and remittance. 


Money refunded if you want tt. 


Shaughnessy BroS., new Yor “cuy. 8 vy. 





Fountain Syringe 
and Hot Water Bottle. 


Six Hard Rubber Pipes. Holds 2 Quarts. 


Sold at Drug and Rubber Stores. If you fail 
to find it, we will send one direct for $2.00. 
Ask your druggist for “Tyrian” Rubber Goods. 

Our pamphlet, ‘*Worth Reading,” free. 


TYER RUBBER co., Andover, Mass. 
L The word “ TYRIAN” on Rubber Goods ts a@ 























guarantee of their quality. 








HARMLESS euseer-tipreD 
ARROW GAME. 









Affords Heaps 
of Fun. 
_ hout the Civili 
Unsurpassed for Sport and Discipline. 


Lf your dealer ha hasn’t it 
send us mail order. 
of Game complete— Harmless 


PRIC IVE Pata target, epee rh) | .00 


° ‘Seer kes 1 500,000 Sold. 


\) ALL paver 


8. for sam | 
million soi a = variety unlim: | 


oi, he than Sen DEALERS 
Write for large books by express with DISCOUNTS 








KAYSER & ALLMAN, #83282 soracisireh | 








One thousand styles and sizes. 
For cooking and heating. 
Price from $10 to $70. 





Often imitated. Never equalled. 





pAICHIG. 
\y srover 


? &- RANGES off " 


—next in qualit: 
to “Garlands. ds” 
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CHEW 


Beeman’s 
THE ORIGINAL 
PEPSIN 
Cum. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are imitations. 
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I Worked 
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EARN 4 Waltham Gold Watch | 
Baker’s Teas, Spices, Ete. 


TOTAL of 50 Ibs. sold will secure the Gold Watch with 


and pendant set. 
size for Gentlemen, open face or hunting case. 200 Ibs. a 
high-grade Bicycle ; 
90 Ibs. a Sewing Machine ; 35 Ibs. a Gramophone; 25 Ibs. a 
, - y Solid Silver Watch and Chain, or a Decorated Tea Set, or 
ot Bee ~~ an Autoharp ; 
fae) Repeating Air Rifle; 
for Children. 
Mr. Baker pays the express on Cash Ord. 
address on postal for ¢ Cute Sheet 


By Helping to Introduce 


Waltham or Elgin works, fully warranted. Stem wind 
Watch in two sizes for Ladies, and one 


too Ibs. a Girls’ or Youths’ Bicycle; 


to Ibs. a Camera, or a Gold Ring; 12 Ibs. a 
30 Ibs. a Shot Gun; 75 Ibs. a Bicycle 
Send your full 
Catalogue, Order Sheet and Particulars. 


G. BAKER (Dept. Y),. Springfield, Mass. 











CHOICE 
_WINTER 


FLOWERING BULBS } 25° 








the past 


2 in silver or 27 one-cent stamps to introduce our nurseries into new families. 
Our offers are famous for their liberality, having made ours the largest mail order 
# bulb and seed house in New England. This offer surpasses every offer made by us in 





5 Hyacinth Crocus, yellow, 
Ranunculus, Crocus. white. late, 
Fritillaria,’ Hyacinth, Grape, Buh, 


tulip, earls, Narcissus, 


a die, mixed, } " ane. 
lonqui Spanish Iris, > thirty-three 
Allium, aaa other bulbs. 





friends and get yours FREE, 





All the above bulbs, forty-eight in all, sent neatly packed and post- aid, also catalogu 
of full line of choicest bulbs if you send only 25c. in silver or 24 one-c. stam : 
ulbs guaranteed true to name and color. & full collections Sor $1.00. Club with 


OAKDALE NURSERIES, Walnut Hill, Mass. 


with ertras. We treat you liberally. Address, 








dn’t you rather paint your house once 
with Patton’s Paints, than twice with all-white- 
lead or any other paints? Half the cost, labor 
and trouble saved and double service and sat is- 
faction gained by using Patton’s Sun Proof 
Paints. To acquaint you with their worth, and 
help you to select right colors, we'll send 
Patton’s House Painting Model 
(20,000 color combinations) peace. for 10c. 
A book of information about paint ng, ‘‘How to Increase 
the Size of your House with Paint,” Fay @ Master Paint- 
@r’s Tinting Card, mailed for 2c. stam 
JAS. E. PATTON €O., Milwaukee, Wis., U. 8. A. 




















Knee Caps, Anklets and Leggins, 
for Varicose Veins, Weak Knees 
and Ankles, Lame and Swollen Joints, 
and all Abnormal Swellings of 
the Limbs, 
Our goods combine the highest 
je of quality with comfort and 
urability. They will neither rip 
nor chafe. Buy of the maker 
one - Ky +. onerhalt the usual 


our measure. A perfect fit, and 
satisfaction guaran 
Send for Price List and Direc- 


Addres: 
R. P. Collins & Co., 667 B 
Gates Avenue, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
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TIMED AND PHOTOGRAPHED AT ONCE.— 
An English inventor has contrived an instrument, | 
which he calls the “‘dromograph,”’ intended to | 
record the time and photograph the finish of a| 
race, whether of horses, athletes or bicycles. 
When, at the start, the contestants break a cord 
an electric bell rings and a chronograph begins 


to record the time. The breaking of the string at | , 


the finish stops the chronograph and at the same 
instant exposes a photographic plate, on which 
the position of the contestants at the end of the 
race is recorded. 


SLECTRIC LIGHT AND THE EyeEs.—In the 
French navy it has been found that the electric 
search-light employed on men-of-war injuriously 
affects the eyes of seamen who have to work 
about the light, and dark blue spectacles are 
supplied to them for protection. Brown eyes 
are less affected than gray or blue ones, the 
reason suggested being that the former are 
more heavily charged with pigment. 


THE OLpEst Living CREATURE.—What 
species of animal lives to the greatest age is a 
question that has not been satisfactorily answered, 
but a writer in the Spectator asserts that a 
giant tortoise, recently brought from Mauritius 
to the London Zodlogical Gardens, is probably 
the oldest living creature whose age is positively 
known. This tortoise, which weighs a quarter 
of a ton, has lived at least 150 years, as historic 
documents prove. The same writer avers that 
100 years is a good old age for an elephant, and 
no other animals, except certain birds and 
reptiles, reach half this span of years. But in 
1821 a tortoise died at Peterborough whose age 
was said to be 220 years. One instance, at 
least, is known of a tortoise which was still 
growing when 80 years old. 


WEIGHT OF THE BRAIN.—Prof. Sir William 
Turner, in an address at the recent meeting of | 
the British Association for the Advancement of | 
Science in Toronto, recited some interesting 
facts about the human brain. The average 
brain weight in man, he said, is from 49 to 50 | 
ounces. In woman the weight is from 44 to 
45 ounces. A few men, including the great 
naturalist, Cuvier, have had brains exceeding 60 
ounces in weight, but equally heavy brains have 
occasionally been obtained from persons who 
had shown no sign of intellectual eminence. 
Among infant children the average brain weight 
is for girls 10, and for boys 11.67 ounces. 

THE EARLIEST ENGLISHMEN. — At the 
same meeting mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, Sir John Evans, in his presidential 
address, spoke of what science has learned about 
the earliest inhabitants of the British Islands. 
It is impossible to estimate in centuries the time 
that has elapsed since man appeared in England, 
but there is abundant evidence showing that he 
dwelt there at a time when the river valleys had 
not been cut down to anything like their present 
depth, when the character of the animal life 
there was entirely different from what it is to-day, 
and when the southern part of the island was, in 
places, comnected by land with the continent of 
Europe. Some idea of the time that has elapsed 
may be gathered from the fact that valleys some 
miles in width and of a depth of 100 to 150 feet 
have been eroded since the deposit of the earliest 
beds containing remains of flint implements 
made by the hand of man. 





AN INTELLIGENT Horsr.—Doctor Watkins 
of New Orleans tells this story: When he was 
studying veterinary science it was customary for 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 


| of Burnett's Cocoaine. (Adv. 








Champion Stove Clay. 


Save your stove by putting in a new 
lining or repairing the old one ¥2 
‘hampion Stove Cla 

cheaper, handier and be tte r 
than the old style brick lin- 
ing. Itis a mixture of pow- 
dered fire clays and 
Plumbago. Mix with 
water and apply like 
Mortar and Cement. 
Any one can use it. It 
saves time, labor and 
money. Ask your 
Stove Dealer for 
Champion Stove 
Clay. _ Write us if he 
hasn’t it. 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Keep the Children 
Happy at Home. 


Nothing will give more genuine pleasure than 
one of our highly enameled Educational Card 
Games. Instructive, amusing, artistic and 
handsome. We publish a great variety of 
them. Write for "ilustrated List C. It is free. 
G of Fracti Play—a fascinating 

fraction game. Sharpens the intellect. 
Indispensable to the student of fractions. 
Sample pack, 25 cents. 

of Flags—National flags of 52 countries, 
in bright, attractive colors. Can be played by 
small children. Sample pack, 25 cents. 


THE FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, U.S. A. 
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You can get them in Sateen or Coutille for $1.00 


For Sale by ALL Dealers in Dry Goods. 


| THE WARNER BROS. CO.) 
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It is Just Possible #( CLOAKS ts 


you are annoyed with your corsets. They 
| are too long, too short, or there is always that 


constant desire to 
pull them into place, 
or you may require 
a corset to 
make your fig- 
ure. If you 
study 


Warner's 


98 Model 
Corsets 








$3.74 $7.40 
Regular $6.00 and $15.00 Values 
This fine Black BEAVER CAPE is 2 in. 
long, has full sweep, two empire pleats; heavily § 
braided and beaded, with mohair braid and cut \. 
et. mostly wee 
This PLUSH CAPE at $7.50 is made of ex- 


you will find 
a model suited 
to you, light 
in weight, with 


ceptions sity fine seal plush, e pore pleated back, 
24 in. long, swee p 135 in.; with black or changea- 


ble silk lining, 

lasti S . trimming, collar and front trimmed with gen- 

asting wearing uine black Thibet fur. Equal to the best $15.00 
ities a cape ever offered. 

qualities that Our magnificent Fall and Winter Catalogue 
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. a most artistic cata logue ever issued and contains 
perfect fit. everything new in Ladies’, Misses’ and Chil- 
dren’s Cloaks, Skirts and Waists. Mailed free 
upon receipt, together with a complete assort- 


NOTE THE SIDE. 


ment of cloth samp/es if desired. We are the 
only manufacturers in America who sell direct 
to the consumer at wholesale prices. 


EDWARD SRSA 


178 STATESTCHICAGO. 


xclusive Cloak Fur House. 


and $1.25; or as high as $1.75. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





Williams’ Shaving Stick, 
cts. 
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ear ‘Shaving Soap, 
cts. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 
‘ cts. 
Swiss Violet a 
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Ke é HEALTH NIPPLE 
, e Does Away With Colic 
Because the Collar makes collapse 
8 impossible; being made of pure para 


rubber they prevent sore mouth. 
60 cents a dozen at 
Druggists or by mail. 
Lonpor Davidson Rubber Co.,17 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
64 Great Russell St, 
SIDNEY 
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Catalogue of 
161 Clarence St. : Rubber 
Williams’ Soaps are for | Goods 
sale everywhere, but if FREE 
your dealer does not sup- 
ply you, we will mail fj 
them to any address,post- 


> i paid, on receipt of price, “The Nipple 
een We BP ee Tae Si with a 


COLLAR.” 
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The Philosopher Says 








the students to wear a distinctive badge. One 
day while he was out walking with some friends, | 
and wearing his badge, a horse limped toward 

them and, singling him out as the only wearer of | 
the badge in the party, stuck its nose against his | 
breast and held up its foreleg. On examination | 
he found a large nail embedded in the frog of the | 

horse’s foot. ‘The animal had previously been | 
under treatment at the veterinary hospital. 


CHANGING COLOR wItH HEAT.— Members 
of the Physical Society in London were interested 
at a recent meeting by an exhibition of specimens 
of paints which change their color with variations 
of the temperature. One of these paints is 
red at ordinary temperatures, but turns black ina 
few seconds when warmed in front of a stove, or 
otherwise heated to 206° Fahrenheit. Another 
paint is yellow until heated to a temperature of 
113° Fahrenheit, when it becomes dark red. 
They are called “heat-indicating paints,” but 
are little more than scientific curiosities. 

CuBA’s MANGANESE.—Among the mineral 
productions of the earth which are chiefly 
valuable because of the part they play in the 
manufacture of metals for use in the arts is 
manganese, which is employed in making a steel 
alloy. There are mines of manganese around 
the Black Sea, and some in South America, 
but according to recent consular reports, a good | 
supply of this indispensable material lies nearer | 
our doors, in the southern part of Cuba. The} 








prevented the development of the mines. 








with your list of names. 


and address- 
es of three to 

five neighbors who 
keep fowls—few or | 
many —and do not sub- 
i a ee ee 


“Farm-Poultry,”’ 


... THE BEST POULTRY PAPER, ... 
so that we can mail them Sample Copies. 
Brimful of practical information worth dollars to 
all who want to make more money from poultry. | 

Published twice a month. Cost only $1.00 a Year. Sample Copy for 2c. Stamp. | 
I. s. JOHNSON & co., 23 Custom House Street, BOSTON, MASS. | 
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Fealth Underwear EN be 
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A light weight underwear—made from 
Pure Undyed Wool—soft to the flesh. 
An underwear which will Wear, Wash 
land will Not Shrink. You get this 


| when you purchase the 


| | Genuine Wright’s Health Underwear. © 


o For Sale Everywhere. : 
TTI AM AM NAN A MM hd, / 


‘Learn to say ‘ No,’ and it will be of 
more use to you than Latin.’’ Think 
of this when you are urged to try 
something in place of 


Get What You Pay For. You Do the Wearing 
and the Mending, not the Storekeeper. 


LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. & M. 





It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 
| If your dealer will not supply you, we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed Sree. 


Set of Rogers Spoons 
FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 








| paper with the blu 


Ladies can get a set (of six) Rogers & Bro. 
|A 1, Silver Plated Tea Spoons for selling 1% 
dozen packages of BLUINE, at 10 cents each. 


BLUINE, 


The Great Bleaching Biuing and Purifier, 
is prepared by completely coating a certain kind of 
Bor" 4 4 composition; it is then dried 
and cut up into square piee es. Drop a piece into water 
and it dissolves immediately, producing the 


Finest Laundry Bluing in the World. 


| It will not settle. It will not streak nor injure the 


—_ ~~ Cannot freeze nor be spilled. 
cent package will blue the laundry of the 
=.2_- e family for 4 months. 
Send your full name and address by return mail 
and we will forward the Biwine po »st-paid, and a 
large premium list in which these spoons and 
many other articles are fully de —~ B 


BLUINE CO., Box 5, Concord Junction, Mass: 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 a year, payment ih advance. 
Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
n 


t—which is the number 


additional pages over elg 4 AB. " 
i t to the subscribers from 


given for #1.75—are a gi 

the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


tions. 
Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
Should be made in Post-office Money-Order, 


Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
a» 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








A FORERUNNER OF GOUT. 


During infaney and childhood the chemistry of 
the body is somewhat less complete than in adult 
life. Urie acid and other partially oxidized 
products are found in comparatively greater 
abundance. 

Uric acid and its salts, especially the urate of 
soda, occurring in the blood of adults in abnor- 
mally large quantities, predispose to attacks of 
gout. A greater quantity of these substances 
than is normal also produces bad results during 
childhood. 

The liver is the principal chemist of the human 
economy, and overwork of this organ is the cause 
of most cases of an overproduction of uric acid. 

Overloading the stomach may be said to take 
the lead among the causes of an inactive state of 


the liver. A child should never be urged to eat | 


more than it wants. Cake and sweetmeats, 
proverbially unfit for the child’s use, should be 
allowed only in extreme moderation; or not at 
all, if they are found to cause “wind on the 
stomach,” “water brash,” “heartburn,” or other 
well-known symptoms of stomach disorder. 
Sugar, however, forms a valuable source of 
energy, and is usually well taken in its pure form 
with bread, or with bread and butter. 

Children in whom uric acid is overproduced 
often suffer from “bilious” attacks, headache, 
nausea and vomiting. Instead of aiming to 
correct the symptoms with medicine, it is much 
better to study the child’s diet, with a view to 
eliminating from it such substances as may give 
rise to his ailments. 

Often the child will do well with less food given 
at shorter intervals. A glass of milk with bread 
during the morning, and again in the afternoon, 
in addition to the meals at the usual hours, will 
often prevent the child from overeating or from 
“bolting” his food at meal-times. 

It has been found that two considerations, 
sometimes overlooked in the management of 
children, particularly affect the functional activity 
of the liver. 

The first thing necessary to the healthful action 
of the liver is a plentiful supply of oxygen. 
Oxygen is most abundant in out-of-door air. The 
second point which should receive attention is 
the direct intimacy between the mental functions 
and the liver. Depressing emotions, such as fear, 
grief, continued excitement, lessen the liver’s 
activity, both in children and in adults. 

After the child has reached a suitable age, he 
should be left to employ himself quietly for a part 
of each day. Continued attentions of adults, or 
of much older children, rapidly tire the mental 
faculties of young and rapidly-growing children. 


a 


KING MENELIK’S ELEPHANT. 


There has lately been installed at the zodlogical 
garden of the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, a 
famous guest. His name is Tobie, and he is an 
elephant six years old, which has been presented 
to the President of the French Republic by 
Menelik, Negus or King of Abyssinia. 

Tobie was brought from Abyssinia on the 
Freneh steamship Ava, on the deck of which a 
sort of wooden box-stall had been constructed for 
his accommodation. Though this cage was 
entirely comfortable, Tobie did not like it, and 
secretly resolved to get out of it. Waiting until 
no one was near, he put his shoulder against the 
side of the box, and pushed it flat on the deck. 
Then he made his way down the companionway, 
and suddenly appeared, to the consternation of 
all who were there, in the saloon of the first-class 
passengers. j 

Although not disposed to hurt anybody or 
anything, he was not disposed to leave the place. 
He seemed to be endeavoring to convince the 
company that this was the place he had been 
looking for ever since he came aboard, and that 
he proposed to stay there. He was dragged out, 
however, and placed in a newly-constructed cage 
on the deck. 


| and this time made his way to the galleys, where 
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But the very next day he upset the new cage, | 





dinner was being prepared. Here he proceeded 
to help himself to all the salads and vegetables in | 
sight, while the cook and his assistants hid them- | 
selves under benches and in whatever other 
places of refuge they could find. 

He is said to have drunk two bottles of wine in 
the galleys, but this is unlikely. Elephants in 
their natural state have no liking for alcohol. 

This time a cage was built so solidly that Tobie 
could not break it down. He was compelled to 
stay in it until the ship arrived at Marseilles. 
Here it was necessary to take him off by means 
of stout belts around his body, and a derrick. 
But Tobie objected strenuously to this means of 
transportation. He took refuge at the bow of the 
steamer, and refused to let his keeper touch him. 

However, the keeper knew Tobie’s weakness. 
He brought quantities of oranges and candies, 
and plied the young elephant with them until he 
forgot all about the preparations to swing him 
into the air. He was then bound, hoisted, and 
transported safely to Paris, where at last accounts 
he appeared quite satisfied with his position as a 
presidential elephant and the pet of a nation. 

If he preserves his elephantine health in spite 
of the pampering which he is likefy to receive, he 
may reasonably expect to live about two centuries, 
and may look back with considerable satisfaction 
on the day when King Menelik was inspired with 
the idea of making a present of him to the French 
president. 


HE MADE A LAWYER. 


The Companion published not long ago a story | 
of a minister who examined a candidate for | 
missionary work in a quaint way. He seems to | 
have been very like a Nova Scotia lawyer, to | 
judge from an anecdote told in the “History of | 
Annapolis County”: | 


A young man, anxious to become a lawyer, made 
appheation for a position in the office of a 
barrister, whereupon the following unconven- 
tional dialogue ensued: 

: “Well, young man, and so you’d like to be a 
lawyer?” 

“Yes, sir; I think I would like to_be one.” 

“Where’s your gun, my boy? I want to see 
your gun, my young gentleman. Fond of sporting, 
eh?” 





“I have no gun, sir; don’t know whether I’d 
like gunning.” i 

“No gun! Well, you keep a boat, then? Like 
boating?” 

“I do not own a boat, sir; do not know how to 
use one.” 

“You wear a watch, or keep a dog?” 

“T am too poor to wear a watch, and I have no 


dog.” 

‘You'll do, my lad, if you persevere in the course | 
you have begun. The law is a jealous mistress, | 
and cannot be won except by undivided attention. 
Remember this, my lad, and I will insure your 
success, You may rely on any assistance I can 
render you.” 

The young man entered the office, and in time 
became a famous lawyer. 


REMEMBER HIM. 


A boy who showed presence of mind and 
genuine heroism is John Thomas of Houghton, 
Michigan, whose brave act is recorded by one of 
our exchanges. 


John Thomas runs a compressed-air hoisting 
engine in the Tamarack mine. The miners 
working in the twenty-third level had put seven 
cases of dynamite in a box for future use. The 
dynamite stood not far from Thomas’s engine. | 

e, with one of the miners, discovered smoke 
issuing from the box and found that the wood- 
work was on fire. 

Instantly the boy realized the danger, and 
thinking of the miners below, he rushed to his 
engine and gave the alarm, after which he stood 
at his post until the three thousand men had 
reached the surface of the earth. Then he fled. 

Scarcely were men and boy in a place of 
safety,—_some oy it was less than ten seconds 
after John left his engine,—before the dynamite 
exploded, smashing the hoisting engine to pieces 
and doing other damage. But no human being | 
was injured, thanks to John Thomas’s heroism. | 





GOOD MATCH. | 


Newspapers half a century ago often printed 
verses of a humorous nature in connection with 
marriage notices. An instance of this kind is to 
be seen among the newspaper clippings, yellowed | 
with age, in an old lady’s scrap-book. It was 
taken from a Boston paper nearly fifty years ago. | 

Married, in Boston, May 22, 1850, by Rev. Mr. | 

iss Mary Pa 


Stow, Mr. Z. T. Taylor to rrot, both 
of Boston. | 





Among all birds that fly or swim, 
ere’s but one of any use 
To a tailor in his business, 
And that one is a goose. 


But here’s a Taylor who has pressed 
With a Parrot that we hope will 
‘ot that we hope 
A Bird of Paradise. . ee 





A SUFFICIENT NOTICE. - 


Near Christina Lake, in Washington, a rough 
road leads from the main highway toward the 
lake, where there is a ferry operated by hand 
power. At the point of departure of this road the 
following sign, posted on a tree, informs passers 
of all they have to do to make the trip across the 
lake by this route: 

Wagon road to Cristina if you want to go 


= hollow or yeall also a grocery store and 


VAPID. 


The inanity of which the human mind is capable 
is well illustrated in the following bit of conver- 
sation overheard between two young women who 
had met on a street corner: 

“Where you goin’ ?” asked one. 

“Nowheres. Where you goin’ ?” 

“Nowheres.” 

“You aint?” 

“Well, th 

“Well, then, I’ll just drag along with you.” 

And they “dragged along.” . . 





COMPANION. 


For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”” (Adv. 


VIOLIN, MANDOLIN or 
G U ITAR Self-Taught, with- 
out notes,by Figure BA N J 0 


Music. Send stamp for Big Illustrated 
Catalog. E. C. HOWE, 878 Bay State Bldg., Chicago. 


From our colored pattern plates 


CAN BE 
better than at a Store. We sell 
SELECTED carpets at Wholesale Prices, and 


make them up ready tolay. Our 
AT YOUR book giving full information, with 











OWN large assortment of pattern a ee 
showing carpets in actual colors 
FIRESIDE dow : 


Sent Free on Request. We pay the freight. 


THE RUSSELL CARPET COMPANY, 
255 Market Street, - - - - Chicago. 


STUDY 


- Journalism 


AT HOME. 


; Reporting, Editing, all 
= branches of newspaper 








i ~~ inant and literary work taught. 
Students everywhere. Takes 

BY M Al L. only your spare time. Practi- 
cal work from the start. Im- 

proved methods. Best results. Catalogue FREE. 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, | 


No. 13 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 





OCTOBER 7, 1897. 
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core Home Readings 


The Chautauqua Reading Circle offers a definite plan 
| and _ helps busy people to make the acquaintance of 
| g ks. The course of HOME READINGS 
this year will be found one of great attractiveness to 
busy men and women who wish to get a clear idea of 
the great facts of history, while keeping up tothe times. 


CHAUTAUQUA. {it2 Beet ity. 


When you remember that Chautauqua is now 23 years 
old, that it has gone into every State, has enrolled over 
a quarter of a million members, in almost every 
city, town and village, that it keeps in successful oper- 
ation a great variety of courses of home reading, that 
it conducts the largest and most complete summer 
school in the world, and that nearly 60 Chautauqua 
Summer Assemblies are held in 31 different States, at- 
tracting every year half a million people—you get some 
ideaof its strength, itsscope and its influence. Send for 
illustrated booklet to John H. Vincent, Dept.31,Buffalo,N.Y. 


ENE 
LL 


Collars andCuffs 


10 Collars or & pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 
Made of fine cloth; not to be washed; when soiled, 
reverse, wear again, then discard. 


Look Well—Feel Well—Wear Well. 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn’t them, send 
6 cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 


POPS AOE 


Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
Franklin 8t., New York. 95 Milk Street, Boston. 
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aut | pres 
ee, W. L. DOUCGLA 
west’ $3 & $3.50 SHOES. 


Equal to those costing $5 to $7. 





See that name and price is st Pp on 
Kangaroo tops ; fast color hooks and eyelets ; three rows 
silk stitching; oak leather bottoms. 





=> 


a hoatt. 








W. L. Douglas shoes are sold at our 52 exclusive stores in the large cities, and by 5,000 retail dealers through- 
out the United States. If not convenient to our stores or dealers, send price, with 25 cents extra for 
carriage, to W. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, Mass. State size and width usually worn. Catalogue Free. 























Nothing like a Crescent 
Bicycle to bring the beau- 
ties of nature near. 


Crescent 
Bicyeles 


(70,000 Sold in 1896) 


are still “Sky-High,” for 
the demand is far greater 
in 1897 than in any pre- 
vious year. 
It is the popular 
y high-grade wheel 
at the standard 
price, and no better 
/ » Wheel at any price. 
“Catalogue teen 
WESTERN 
WHEEL WORKS, 


Chicago. New York. 
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| and when everybody had taken note of the fact 
| that he was so small a boy, it was discovered 
==.~ ~ | that room could be made for him after all. And 
=< |so he was hustled on board the boat, in the 
| midst of a dense and sweltering crowd, nearly 
| all of whom were men. But all were very kind 
| to him, and he was much more comfortable than 
, | he had been on the train. 
A Small Boy s Wonderful Voyage. | And in due time his new friends of the Alaska 

There lately arrived at Juneau, Alaska, a/ boat, who had taught him lots of English words, 
small boy who had certainly made the longest |turned him over to a pair of sturdy Finnish 
and most remarkable lone voyage that a child | people at Juneau, man and woman, who wept 
ever made. He had traveled, without a guardian, | and laughed in turn, and called him in his own 
from the interior of Russian Finland to this | tongue their little Magnus, and told him that | 
Alaskan port, beyond Sitka, traversing a great | they were his father and mother; and this he 
part of Europe, the whole Atlantic Ocean, | was glad to believe, though he could not have 
erossing the American continent from side to ‘told it on his own account, for he had not seen 
side, and sailing a long voyage on the Pacific | them for seven years, and was but a year old 
Ocean back into another part of that strange, | when they emigrated to America and left him 
almost Arctic world from which he had come. _| behind. 

The boy’s name is Magnus Nessler, and he is 
eight years old. He was born in Finland and 
spoke, at the time of his voyage, only Finnish. 
His father and mother had come out to the! ,, : ; - - 
United States seven years before, and had found The Century in an article on “Home Life 
their way to Alaska, where at Douglas they among the Indians,” says that the uncle is a 
had profitable employment. They had left little privileged character in the domestic circle. He 
Maguus in Finland with relatives because, when | '§ a liberty to play tricks upon his nephews 
the father came, he did not know but he might | and nieces, and maintains with them a familiarity 
be compelled to return ; but he found work and | py by no a a Saas 
wished to stay, nor could he go back after the | ne even e SKIN over a lodge entrance 
little boy without sacrificing his prospects. But | was lifted, and the uncle stepped in, a handsome, 


merry fellow. He had something wrapped ina 
the boy he must have, somehow. | red blanket, and the little ay | the family, a 


So he prepared very carefully a card of |lad of twelve, noting the familiarity of the 
indestructible material, which was made to set | Outline, ran forward to find out what it was. 


: Suddenly the object, a gun, was leveled at him, 
forth very plainly that the person who was to | ond he fon aside in pretended terror. The 


bear it was little Magnus Nessler, and that he | uncle, laughing, sat down and began taking the 
was to be sent-to the Circle City Hotel, Juneau, | gun to pieces. : ee é 
Alaska. This he sent to his friends in Finland, ae... my gag fepd ay thnny any Me you 
with instructions to sew it exactly into the “All right !”” said the boy, jerking his shoulders 
middle of the back of the jacket of little Magnus;|to make ready. Then lifting his feet and 
and with this card he sent money enough to buy | bringing them down with a thud, with his small 
the boy a ticket straight through from Helsingfors | brown hands clutching the sides of his shirt, he 
vigorously kept time to his uncle’s song and 


to Juneau, and pay all other expenses of the | iupeovies® Gram. 
journey. | 


“The hammer is won. Now you must dance 

With his card sewed conspicuously in the | for the ramrod.”’ - 
middle of his back, Magnus sailed from eg ae cee Se Sure St one 
quaint capital of Finland on the third day of June, | (fred and the perspiration dropped fram hi 
1897. People came and looked at him df oman ae en See ee ee oe 
wonder, and those who could read the card, and| ‘“Theramrod is yours. Here isthe barrel. I 
who knew in what remote part of the world | can’t let you have this unless your sister dances, 
Alaska was, wondered still more. But little | ‘°°: — 7 : san 
po : *“Come!’’ said the boy, seizing the little girl’s 
Magnus paid little heed to them. He was going hand ; and she, nothing oath, slanted aera 
to America, and was intent on what he saw. | moccasined feet close together, and hopped lightly 
He certainly was not ashamed of the big card in | about, with —— a by her side and body 


; ; erect, her lace glistening and her 
yao Of is back, but rather proud of the glossy black braids shining in the firelight. 


“This is all I have left,’’ said the saucy uncle, 

It seemed a long way to Bremen, but he | holding the gun-stock high over hishead. “You 
embarked at last on the transatlantic steamer, jont wwe tee ghee = —— — ‘as 

Germ ; nd nchec y this audacity, the boy gras 

the am stenener people taking all the pains | the old woman crying, breathlessly, ‘“‘Oh, come, 
in the world to make him comfortable as he | oy J shall lose my gun!” 
could be in the steerage—for his was a steerage| Shouts of laughter rang through the lodge as 
ticket. He began to feel a little homesick now, | the grandmother, dropping her blanket, rose | 


A ; nimbly to her feet and gallantly reinforced the | 
pe ne dng a ‘ ng = es os the steamer | exci boy. The elders recalled their youth as | 
sailed ; uckily he found on the ship some | they wa her spirited movements, and the | 


Finnish people, who spoke his own tongue, and | grandfather whispered, ‘The young women | 
he was straightway at home with them. He | nowadays can’t dance as the girls did when | 
proved to be an extremely adaptable fellow, for | 85 young.” 
a boy of eight; and these good Finnish people 
seemed as much to him, during his voyage across 
the Atlantic, as his own relatives. Toads as Pets. 

But New York was reached, and as all his} 4 horned toad is rather a strange pet, yet for 
friends of the steamer were going to quite other | such a pet lady tourists pay fifty cents each in 
places than Alaska, he was separated from them | oid San Diego, the southernmost town in 
pos nano by the agg A a cape ci California, better known as Mexican Town. 
and was once more alone. busy and s tie on nid tein: 3 
spoken officials at the American immigrant mise. They 1 are wanted ‘> manne ‘ale 
station frightened Magnus at first, when they | travelers as they sit upon the hotel piazzas 
read his back and commented on it, but he soon | during the long, lazy hours of the afternoon, and 
found that they were kind. They gave him all | Watch their pets swallow flies. Small bets are 


he wanted to eat, and started him off, without pent why on tence Era ggg — 


even the delay of a night, on a car which was Not all the horned toads that are caught are 
bound for Seattle. kept to minister to the whims of the pleasure- 


; seekers. Catching toads for the onolulu 
He had a hard time on the way across the market is a growing industry. Both Mexicans 


continent, for he was not in a sleeping-car, and | and Indians go out upon the desert and catch the 
people were all the time coming and reading his little reptiles, and sell them to sailors and 
back, and saying things not one word of which | shipping houses for transportation to Honolulu, 


;. | there to be set to work to eat flies. That part of 
pt aan ear R icin - Spun word of his | the world being tormented with flies, the toads 
native tongue, did not hear one, except | are a great acquisition, for they live upon flies, 
when he broke out with a homesick speech of | and seem never tired of the work which they | 
his own. However, he had plenty to eat—too a ——_ — oe ge | 
much rather than merely enough, for everybody 7 Eve mM boxes y with sand, an 

: - J . . | are fed on flies. y fetch about twenty-five 
seemed bent on feeding him queer eatables which | gents in Honolulu. They are also boxed = and 
he had never seen nor heard of before. They | taken East as curiosities. 


offered him milk, indeed, but it was not nice 
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Earning a Gun. 
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thick reindeer’s milk, but a thin and bluish 
product which he hardly recognized at all as 
milk. j Presence of Mind. 
But at last this dreadful part of the journey To stop a panic in a great public place is 
was over, too, and the boy was taken off the way hard task di : hs 
overland train at Seattle. Once more crowds of | 7 “#98 @ 3 ae S re | 
|rare wit as well as presence of mind. It is| 


people read Magnus’s back. They seemed related that one night ina London theatre some | 


much excited. 
4 | odds and ends of scenery, such as are always | 
“ ” - ’ | 
son Ty iin, off for the Alaska boat!” they |iying about, took fire, and the smell of their | 
“Butt le fo hit 7 ., | burning reached the audience. At the same | 
sacg Dut there’s no room for him!” some one said; | time smoke began to rise, and a panic was| 
she’s loaded to the gunwales with Klondikers.” imminent. 


All this was Greek to Magnus. He did not 
: : An actor stepped forward to the footlights and 
know that there was a dismal prospect of his | aid, “Ladies and gentlemen, I assure you there 


being left an indefinite time at this place which js no danger. Compose yourselves—I give you 
he had now reached, for the reason that all the | my word there is no danger.” 

people in it seemed to be rushing for the place to | audience did not seem reassured, and 
which he was traveling. He thought all the — began to go out. In another moment the 


crush would have begun. 
people were excited over him, and wondered The actor stepped forward again, seemingly 
what he had done, or what was going to happen | much offended. 
to him. : enn ann a aes. “do you people 
Luckily for him, some one took him to the just- | ‘ink T would be here if there was any danger >" 
“ : r T was a laugh; the rush was stopped, and 
departing Alaska boat, and when the steamer’s as it became ai t that no more smoke was 


people had heard his story and read his back, | rising, the people were induced to take their seats. 
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COMPANION. 


STAMPS tne izes Acstralian cte..20e. H 
100 all different. 5c.; 15 unused 
foreign, 0c. ; 30 U.S., 10c. ; 12 Africa, l0c., 15 
Asia, 10c. ; 15 Oceanica, 10c. NEW LIST FREE 
Large Stock, Low Prices. Agents Wanted. 50 
per cent. com. F. P. Vincent, Chatham,N.Y. 


The Smalley Fruit Jar 
IS THE BEST MADE. 


Made of heavier and better glass than 
any other Jar, fitted with thicker, wider 
and better rubbers, made square with 
round corners. Only Jar sold, every 
one warranted to seal. Very - to 
open. At wholesale, by A. G. Smalley 
&’ Co., Glass Manufacturers, § Black 
stone St., Boston. At retail, by R. H. 
White Co., Boston, and over 2,500 deal 
ers throughout New England. 
















ame OD! 
| OS MLE oA 
}! bSON/5 Made from the 
S Ten choicest selected 
eA ES spices and the 
granulated leaves of fragrant sweet 
herbs. Always ready. Has been 
used and endorsed by the leading| 
f hotels and families of New England 
for the past 30 years. Try it. 
The Wm. C. Bell Co., Boston. 
Sold by Grocers and Marketmen. 


—— 

NEW PROCESS 
.- OIL HEATER. 

Price $5.00. 


Handsomely nickeled 

Can be carried by the 
bail from room to room. 

An indicator shows the 
amount of oil in the fount. 

Can be utilized for a 
lamp with a slight change. 

It 1s very easy to clean. 

The wicking device is 
simphiity itself. 

The New Process is of 
the centre draft construc- 
tion, and we warrant it to 
be perfect in operation, 
or money refunded. 


THE S. M. HOWES CO., 


40, 42, 44, 46 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 





























SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION SHOWS THE 
REAL VALUE OF FRANKLIN MILLS 
FLOUR, A FINE FLOUR OF THE 
ENTIRE WHEAT. 

In this enlightened age, with the finest schools 
and colleges in the world, with science and art at 
the zenith of their most critical culture, with a 
higher grade of physical, intellectual’ and moral 
development than ever before attained. there is 
still gross ignorance in regard to the use of the 
proper food products which are best suited to 
furnish brawn, brain and muscle, so important to 
the healthful growth of a vigorous humanity. 
We have no lack of book knowledge, but intelli- 
gent application of basic truth is quite another 
thing. The buildmg material is at hand. and is 
wisely suited to supply the fourteen elements 
necessary to nourish and develop healthy bodies. 
If any of these elements are not supplied, the 
body is weakened im its tissues and is unable to 
combat the germs of disease. If the food we eat 
is not suited to our needs, we suffer. Nature’s 
laws are inexorable, and she exacts a penalty for 

their minutest violation. 

We owe it to the rising generation that we 
furnish the best and most nutritious food to the 
children. It is fortunate that scientific investiga- 
tions are being made in many institutions to 
determine the value of numerous food products. 
An intelligent zeal in this direction bas already 
ripened into marvellous results. The Franklin 
Mills Company of Lockport, N.Y.. have been the 
avant couriers w heralding and supplying to the 
world Franklin Mills Flour, a fine flour of the 
entire wheat, in which they preserve all the food 
elements of the whole wheat as seems to have 
been wisely intended New York Christian 
Nation. 











OLD HOMEST, 









Don’t you remember the delicious 
mince-pies we used to have years agoin 
the old home with its great open fire and 
brick oven? Well, we don't bake in 
brick ovens to-day. but we can have just 
as fine mince-pies as ever were made, for 


Old Homestead Mince Meat 


is made after the recipe of one of the 
most famous of the old-time New Eng- 
land housewives and it is 


Rich and Delicious. 


Made from choicest materials only and 
pure seasonings and with scrupulous 
care and cleanliness 

TRY IT NEXT BAKING DAY. 


Your Grocer knows Old Homestead it's 
the only Mince Meat sold under this name 


CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., Boston, Mass 

















Ill. 
FOOT BALL FREE! 


Every boy wants one We 
will give a Ten-inch, Heavy 
Rubber, Canvas Lined, Foot 
Ball FREE with a five pound 
order for our Tea. Ali charges 
prepaid. 

Catalogue. &c., Free 


FULLER TEA Co., 
HINSDALE, N. H. 











A Marvel of Beauty, Purity and Efti- 
cacy, everybody DELIGHTED with it. 
It is an ECONOMICAL LUXURY. 
Made by CURTIS DAVIS & CO., Bos- 
ton, makers of the famous Welcome Soap.| 
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Polish 


This very bright young man 

And very dull old pan 

Are nothing to each other, it 

would seem ,; 

Till he has a new idea, 

And rubs it bright and clear 

With a little dash of 

MEYERS’ LIQUID CREAM. 

Send four cents nm stamps for trial bottle. 

THE MEYERS’ PUTZ POMADE CoO., 

285 Devonsbire Street, Boston, Mass 
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MIX IN A 
HOT BRAN 
MASH ONCE A SMALL 

EVERY QUANTITY 


DAY Se eT OF .& 
; 
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Sheridan's am Powder. 


® 
@ 
It will help your hens to get their new > 
coat quickly and will bring your pullets @ 
to early laying. Do this and you will have, © 
as others do who have tried the plan, an © 
abundance of eggs in the fall and winter @ 
months, when they sell for 25 to 45 cents @ 
per dozen. 3 
Bold by Druggists. Grocers, Feed Dealers or @ 

@ 

@ 

@ 





mail. 25c a package, 5 for $1. Large 
2-Ib. can $1.20. Six cans $6. Express paid. 


1. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House Si., BOSTON. 


Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. $ 
POOQOODOQOODQOOSGOGQOQOOOOODOOQOOOOOOE 
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Largest in the World. 


Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of C ce prices. 
Friday 2 o'clock Lectures, 
Situation Department. 


New, Students can commence at any time 
Visitors Welcome. Prospectus Free. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Groceries. 








Woreester 


No Hard Lumps can be found in Wor- 
cester Salt, because the process of manu- 
facture precludes this possibility. There 
is also a Pure, Sweet Flavor, White- 
ness and Freedom from Specks which 
marks its superiority over all other 
salts for Table, Kitchen or Dairy 
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Squire's 
“Arlington” 


Sausages. 











A Breakfast Delicacy. 


The “Arlington” Sausages are made of the best selected 
meat with very little fat, and great care is taken in their 
manufacture and seasoning. 

A single trial will prove them superior to any other 
sausages made in quality and flavor. 


Arlington Sausages are Typical Squire Productions. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Squire's Hams and Bacon and 
Syuire’s Pure Leaf Lard. 





Wagons Given Away 
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(00d - Will 


This wagon has spoke wheels, 
iron axles and is very strong, 
capable of standing any amount 
of hard usage. The box is 28 inches long, 13 inches wide, painted a rich yellow 
with red trimmings. The wagon is handsome and useful, and could not be 
purchased for less than $1.25. 


We will give a Wagon to all who send us roo Trade-Marks cut from Wrappers 
of GOOD-WILL SOAP before Jan. 1, 1898. Any one can easily obtain one by asking 
their friends and neighbors to buy GOOD-WILL SOAP and save the Wrappers. 


GOOD-WILL, New England’s Purest Soap. 


Everybody likes it because it is Strictly Pure, is adapted to all Household Uses, 
has no Superior for the Laundry, is Hard and Lasting and has maintained its Standard 


Purity for Forty Years. Manuf, by GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Lynn, Mass. 























Always the 
Best. 


Your Grocer 
Sells It. 


Manufactured by 


The JOHN PEARSON & SON BRANCH, 
The New York Biscuit Co., 
Business Established 1792. Newburyport, Mass. 



















BEARDSLEYS 
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SHREDDED rae = 





All the delicate flavor of the fish is re- 
tained in Beardsley’s “Shredded Codfish.” 
Fish Balls made of it are delicious. Ready in 
IO minutes at a cost of rocents. No boiling 
or odor in the preparation. 

Beardsley’s is the only “Shredded Codfish.” 

It is the standard for purity and excellence. 


| Look for the RED BAND. J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, Nev. York Sivy. 






































Polishes 


Mirrors and 
all Metals. 


Cleans 


Windows and 
all Surfaces. 













The Finest Will not 
Cleaner Scratch 
Made. or Wear 
Bee the Out Any 
Lather. Surface. 





ALL GROCERS. 
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protect 0 ; 
iutelion for exquisite : 
quality. Each variety — 
of our twenty in WHITE 
LABEL SOUPS is pre- 
pared when it’s ‘Ss particular 
ingredients are in SCASONS:: 
- Only finest selected * 
beef used for stock. 
_.. Strong nourishing 
‘correct elicate. flavor. 















